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The  Author  of  tlio  following  treatise  layB  hut  little  claim  to 
originality,  though  he  makes  some  pretention  to  a wider  course 
of  reading  and  more  patient  investigation,  than  so  small  a work 
would  seem  to  warrant.  Amongst  the  facts  recorded  in  its  pages 
many  will  doubtless  be  familiar  to  the  reader ; none,  however, 
are  trite,  and  some  new  and  interesting  ones  have  been  inserted, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  serve  to  relieve  the  subject  from  the 
charge  of  monotony,  as,  during  an  experience  extending  over  a 
number  of  years,  many  curious  facts  have  come  under  his  notice. 
The  writer  has  endeavoured  as  far  as  the  nature  of  his  subject 
would  permit,  to  dispense  with  technical  terms,  and  to  render 
the  matter  at  once  as  intelligible  and  as  interesting  as  lay 
within  the  reach  of  his  ability. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  amongst  his  readers  that  this 
essay  is  written  as  a species  of  advertisement — such  an  opinion 
is,  however,  far  from  correct : the  collector  of  the  materials 
which  form  the  book,  being  in  truth  only  desirous  of  adding 
somewhat  to  the  information  already  existing,  by  a careful 
compilation  of  facts,  many  not  easily  accessible  to  the  general 
reader ; and  amongst  such  facts  he  has  mingled,  as  his  judg- 
ment suggested,  such  observations  as  have  appeared  to  him 
pertinent  to  the  subject. 

In  treating  of  the  Chemistry  of  the  hair,  he  has  unhesi- 
tatingly availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  many  eminent 
Experimentalists  and  Observers.  The  Historical  portion  of  the 
book  he  hopes  will  afford  entertainment  as  well  as  instruction, 
whilst  the  pathological  division  is  intended  only  for  reference. 
The  elaborate  and  standard  work  of  Dr.  Hassall,  entitled,  “ The 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body  in  Health  and  Disease,  ” is  an 
exhaustive  treatise,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  should  be  con- 
sulted by  auy  who  may  wish  to  engage  in  a more  recondite 
investigation  of  the  matter.  The  writer  is  indebted  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  researches  of  Carpenter,  Erasmus  Wilson,  and 
others,  excelling  in  their  several  branches  of  Science,  of  whom 
the  last  mentioned  has  done  more  towards  the  elucidation  of  a 
hitherto  disregarded  subject,  than  perhaps  any  other  writer. 
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“ Hero  in  her  hairs 

“ The  Painter  plays  the  spider,  and  hath  woven 
“ A golden  meBh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men, 

“Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs.” 

The  fairest  complexion  and  most  faultless  features, 
though  dowered  with  the  most  expressive  eyes,  over 
yet  bestowed  by  nature  on  the  gentle  sex,  would  find 
their  attractive  power  greatly  impaired,  perhaps  en- 
tirely effaced,  if  deprived  of  that  highest  auxiliary 
of  human  Beauty,  the  hair.  There  is  a charm  in 
Woman’s  ornate  tresses  which  no  other  adornment 
ever  can  hope  to  rival.  When  in  its  palmiest  days 
of  ripe  perfection,  the  mature  civilization  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  flung  from  an  instructed  Imagination  and 
finished  taste, the  Idalian  Deity  upon  the  world,  she  was 
seen,  all  goddess-like,  rising  superbly  from  the  waves, 
her  rich  exuberant  golden  tresses  hanging  in  luxuriant 
profusion  around  her  finished  form,  that  mellowed 
perfection  of  unequalled  symmetry:  the  Ancients, 

in  this,  their  traditional  representation  of  the  sen- 
suous Mother  of  Love  and  Queen  of  the  Graces, 
evinced  their  knowledge  of  the  attractive  influence 
and  captivating  power  wielded  over  the  soul  by  this 
pre-eminent  embellishment.  The  Poet -laureate  of 
the  present  day  dopicts,  with  an  exquisite  graco,  this 
deified  offspring  of  the  love  of  the  Beautiful,  so 
chorished  by  rofined  Antiquity. 
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“ Idalian  Apliroclito,  beautiful, 
u Fresh  as  the  foam,  new  bath’d  in  Paphian  wells, 

“ With  rosy,  slender  fingers,  backward  drew 
“ From  hor  warm  brows  and  bosom  her  deep  hair, 
"Ambrosial,  golden,  round  cr  lucid  throat 
" And  shoulder ; from  the  violets  her  light  foot 
" Shone  rosy  white,  and  o’er  her  rounded  form, 

" Between  tho  shadows  of  the  vino  branches 
“ Floated  the  glowing  sunlights,  as  sho  moved.” 

A strain  worthy  of  the  muse,  when  the  Grecian 
muse  was  the  Divinest  Power  upon  Barth.  How 
beautifully  the  golden  hair  sparkles  and  glows 
round  the  harmonious  form — yes  ! this  adornment, 
like  that  fabled  Zone,  possessed  by  no  other  Divinity 
of  Olympus  but  herself,  imparts  to  the  whole  person 
a something,  wholly  indescribable,  of  elegance  and 
brilliancy.  It  is,  in  sooth,  ever  the  most  subtle  and 
ensnaring,  as  well  as  the  most  indispensable  hand- 
maid of  Beauty.  So  universally  prevalent  is  this  per- 
suasion, so  fixed  and  ineradicable,  that  each  successive 
age  has  given  its  tradition  to  witness  and  confirm  it. 
Throughout  man’s  history,  wherever  civilization  has 
penetrated,  we  find  tho  Statuary,  the  Painter,  the  Poet, 
all  in  unison,  render'  ig  it  their  homage  in  imperish- 
able works — whether  a Phidias,  or  a Canova — an 
Apelles  or  a Titian — a Homer  or  a Milton — a 
Sophocles  or  a Shakespeare — they  revel  alike  in  por- 
traying its  magic  attractiveness.  Whenever  the  Arts, 
themselves  the  most  cherished  offspring  of  civiliza- 
tion and  intelligence — whenever  the  muse,  presiding 
Genius  of  Taste,  Beauty  and  Sublimity,  present  to 
our  admiration  a shape  of  masculine  • Beauty  or 
feminine  Loveliness,  there,  be  sure,  we  shall  find 
the  hair  in  no  secondary  or  subordinate  place,  but 
ever  one  of  tho  chief  and  most  conspicuous  adorn- 
ments. From  the  Poets — whether  those  who  gazed 
upon  nature  thousands  of  years  ago,  or  those  who 
sang  of  it  but  yesterday,  wo  might  cull  volumes 
descriptive  of  its  power  and  charms. 
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Spenser,  with  all  his  quaint  imagery,  wrote, 

Her  yellow  locks,  crisped  like  golden  wyre, 

About  her  shoulders  woron  loosely  shed, 

And  when  the  winde  amongst  them  did  inspyre, 

They  waved  like  a penon,  wide  disphed, 

And  low  behind  her  back  were  scattered  ; 

And  whether  arte  it  were,  or  heedlcsse  Imp, 

As  through  the  flowr’ring  forest,  rash  sho  sped, 

In  her  rude  haires  sweet  flowres  themselves  did  lap, 
And  flourishing  fresh  leaves  and  blossoms  did  enwrap 

And  in  the  XII.  Canto  of  2nd.  Book — 

And  her  faire  lockes,  which  formerly  were  bound 
Up  in  one  knqtt,  she  lowe  adowne  did  loose, 

Which  flowing  long  and  thick,  her  clothed  around 
And  th’ivorie  in  golden  mantle  gown’d, 

So  that  fair  spectacle  from  him  was  reft; 

Yet  that  which  reft  it,  no  lesse  faire  was  found, 

So  hidd  in  lockes  and  waves  from  lookers’  theft, 
Nought  but  her  lovely  face  she  for  his  looking  left. 

In  the  Odyssey  of  Homer,  we  find — 

“The  Warrior  Goddess  gives  his  name  to  shine, 

“ With  Majesty  enlarged  and  air  divine, 

“ Back  from  his  brow,  a length  of  hair  unfurls  ; 

“ His  hyacintiiine  locks  descend  in  wavy  curls, 

“ As  by  some  artist  to  whom  Vulcan  gives 
*•  His  skill  divine,  a breathing  statue  lives.” 

And  we  cannot  forget  Byron’s  description  of  the 
beautiful — 

“ Her  brow  was  overhung  with  coins  of  gold, 

“ That  sprinkled  o’er  the  auburn  of  her  hair  : 

“ Her  clust’ring  hair,  whose  longer  locks  were  roll’d 
“In  braids  behind,  and  though  her  stature  were 
“ .Even  of  the  highest  for  a female  mould, 

“They  nearly  reach’d  her  heel,  and  in  her  air 
“ There  was  a something  which  bespoke  command, 
c:  As  one  who  was  a lady  in  the  land.” 

And'in  Shelley’s  spiritual  description  of  the  Fairy 
Queen- — 

Her  golden  tresses  shade 
The  bosom’s  stainless  pride, 

Curling,  like  tendrils  of  the  parasite. 

Around  a marble  column.” 

• t ; 
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Milton  & Drydon  are  full  of  allusions  and  doscrip . 

tivo  passages — 

“ By  lair  Lygpri’s  golden  comb, 

“ Whorowith  sho  site  on  diamond  rocks 
“ Slooking  hor  soft  alluring  locks.” 

“ A ribband  did  the  braided  tresses  bind, 

“ Tlio  rost  was  looso  and  wantonod  in  the  wind.” 

But  long  hair,  though  deomed  so  essential  to  set  off 
the  charms  and  graces  of  female  beauty,  has  beon 
sevorely  criticised  and  censurod,  as  effominato  in 
man.  Nevertheless,  we  learn  from  tho  pages  of 
History,  that  once  and  again  men  have  sought,  if  not 
to  appropriate,  at  least  to  share  its  enjoyment  with 
the  other  sex ; and  if  they  have  been  ultimately 
vanquished  and  compelled  to  forego  their  oft  re- 
peated claim,  it  has  been  yielded  up  with  a bad 
grace,  and  only  because  they  could  not  refute  the 
idea  that  manly  vigour,  strength  and  athletic 
properties  are  more  seemly  represented  by  a shorter, 
though  equally  fostered  hair : the  "virile,  muscular 
development,  assorted  with  womanly  hair,  seemed 
to  bring  to  the  mind,  Hercules  with  the  distaff.  Yet, 
in  remote  antiquity,  the  hair  was  worn  by  the  chosen 
people,  without  at  any  period  of  life,  curtailing  that 
supply  which  nature  furnished,  however  liberal 
might  have  been  her  hand.  The  priestly  race  was 
indeed  an  exception  to  this  rule ; their  hair  was,  by 
enactment,  cut  every  fortnight  whilst  serving  in 
succession  in  the  Temple ; but  on  these  occasions,  the 
curtailment  was  never  extensive,  the  scizzors,  and 
not  the  razor,  being  employed.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarites,  it  would  appear 
that  among  men,  the  oustom  had  fallen  into  discredit, 
for  it  was  in  a spirit, not  of  indulgence,  but  of  austerity, 
they  wore  forbidden  during  the  term  of  their  vow  to 
apply  the  razor  to  their  heads. 

Both  the  Grecian  and  Jewish  women  bestowed 
much  time  and  attention  on  the  elaborate  adornment 
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of  their  hair,  a tribute  to  elegance,  in  which  they 
wore  rivalled,  if  not  outstripped  at  a later  period,  by 
the  ladies  of  Rome.  The  females  of  these  three 
nations,  wore  their  hair  long  and  adjusted  in  a rich 
variety  of  graceful  forms,  garnishing  it  profusely 
but  tastefully  with  gold,  silver,  pearl  and  other  orna- 
ments. The  men  on  the  contrary,  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  at  a later  time  among  the  Jows 
also,  wore  their  hair  somewhat  of  the  shortest,  os  we 
gather  from  their  books,  medals,  statues  and  other 
remains.  This  difference  of  Coiffure  formed  the 
principal  distinction  in  dress  between  the  two  sexes. 
Amongst  the  Greeks  it  was  the  custom,  with  both 
bride  and  bridegroom,  before  the  hymeneal  contract,  to 
sacrifice  their  hair  as  a votive  offering  to  their 
favourite  Deities.  But  amongst  them  it  was  also 
connected  with  more  sombre  and  lugubrious  rites 
and  ceremonies — it  was  customary  with  them,  in  their 
seasons  of  bereavement  and  lamentation,  to  suspend 
the  hair  of  the  deceased  on  the  doors  of  their  houses 
as  an  emblem  that  sorrow  and  dejection  had  invaded 
their  homes.  When  mourning  for  their  departed 
relatives,  they  often  tore  it  up  by  the  roots,  cut  it  off 
with  reckless  hands,  or  even  completely  denuded 
the  head,  laying  the  hair  upon  the  corpse,  or 
throwing  it  into  the  pile  to  be  consumed,  together 
with  the  cherished  object  of  their,  affections.  This 
voluntary  sacrifice  of  that  they  so  highly  prized,  was 
deemed  a fitting  emblem  of  that  deeper  sacrifice 
which  an  unsparing  fate  had  exacted  from  them.  It 
was  a fond  imagination  with  them  too,  whencesoever 
it  arose,  that  no  person  could  die  until  a lock  of  his 
hair  was  sevored  from  the  head;  and  this  demissory 
act  was  supposed  to  bo  performed  either  by  the 
noiseless  and  invisible  ministry  of  Death,  or  by  some 
other  mysterious  messenger  of  the  Gods : the  hair 
thus  severed,  consecrated  the  soul,  according  to  the 
popular  belief,  to  the  Infernal  Deities,  to  whose 
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jurisdiction  all  the  dead  were  subject,  without  other 
exception  than  the  Domi-gods. 

As  a result  of  the  high  importance  and  dignity 
attached  to  a becoming  head  of  hair,  we  find  them 
exercising  a close  and  jealous  supervision  over  their 
slaves,  in  reference  to  the  growth  and  mode  of  wear- 
ing it ; and  whatever  happened  to  be  the  favourite 
fashion  of  the  hour  amongst  freemen,  was  rigidly  for- 
bidden to  the  slaves : Comeliness  was  unsuited  to  his 
humiliation,  and  it  would  tarnish  for  ever  the  adorn- 
ment so  valued,  were  it  common  to  a thing  so  debased: 
his  hair  was  always  cut  in  an  ungraceful  and  inelegant 
manner,  answering  to  the  degradation  of  the  servile 
condition — a measure  of  severity  however  that  was  not 
exacted  on  their  becoming  freedmen. 

The  wearing  of  long  pendent  hair  among  the  Ancient 
Gauls,  was  an  honour  and  distinction  highly  prized, 
and  hence  the  classic  appellation  of  “ Gallia  Comata.” 
To  subdue  their  irrepressible  spirit  and  chastise  their 
pride,  Julius  Csesar,upon  subjugating  them,  made  them 
resign  their  valued  tresses  as  certain  token  of  their 
sincere  submission.  In  somewhat  a similar  spirit  did 
those  who  in  more  recent  times,  disgusted  with  the 
hollowness  and  transient  nature  of  life’s  boasted  joys, 
or  wearied  by  a long  and  exhausting  indulgence, 
withdrawing  to  cloisters  and  monastic  shelter,  shaved 
off  their  hair  as  earnest  of  the  stern  sincerity  of  their 
farewell  to  all  the  pride  and  vanities  of  the  world. 

We  are  informed  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  that  in 
France  it  v/as  the  guarded  privilege  of  Kings  and 
Princes  of  the  Blood  Koyal,  to  wear  long  hair,  which 
was  dressed  and  curled  by  expert  artists.  All  whom 
nature  excluded  from  this  privileged  circle  were 
constrained  to  limit  their  hair  to  a certain  standard 
of  length,  in  sign  of  inferiority  and  obedience ; and, 
according  to  some  writers,  a determinate  and  specified 
style  and  admeasurement  was  prescribed  to  each  social 
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condition,  ranging  from  the  august  Prince,  who 
occupied  the  throne  by  right  divine,  and  wore  his 
hair  in  almost  female  fashion,  down  to  the  lowly 
slave  or  villein  who  was  closely  shorn  somewhat  in 
prison  style. 

In  the  Eighth  Century,  a custom  prevailed  among 
families  of  distinction,  of  having  their  children’s  hair 
cut  on  the  first  occasionby  persons  towards  whom  they 
entertained  particular  affection  and  esteem, and  who,  in 
virtue  of  this  ceremony,  were  reputed  a sort  of  spirit- 
ual parent  or  godfather  to  the  child  ; and  the  custom 
would  appear  to  have  had  a more  ancient  origin,  as 
we  read  that  Constantine  sent  to  the  Pope,  the  hair 
of  his  son  Heraclius,  as  a token  that  he  desired  him 
to  become  his  adopted  Father. 

So  much  pride  did  the  early  Christians  take  in  the 
growth  of  their  hair,  that  at  length  it  attracted  the 
weightiest  censures  of  the  Church.  Pope  Anicetus, 
to  check  the  increase  of  vanity  and  set  an  example  of 
modesty  to  the  laity,  enjoined  upon  the  Clergy  to 
forego  the  luxury  of  flowing  hair.  So  severe  became  the 
zeal  aroused  against  this  fashion  of  the  nobles  and 
middle  classes,  that  a Canon  of  the  year  1096, 
enjoins,  that  all  who  continue  to  wear  long  hair,  in 
spite  of  the  Church’s  prohibition,  shall  be  excluded 
from  religious  worship  whilst  living,  and  denied  the 
benefit  of  prayers  after  death.  In  the  works  of 
Luitprand,  is  a vehement  denunciation  of  the 
Emperor  Phocas,  who  adhered  to  this  custom  which 
had  been  followed  by  all  his  predecessors ; excepting 
indeed,  Theophilus,  who  being  himself  denied  by 
nature  that  embellishment,  imposed  upon  his  subjects 
a similar  deprivation. 

They  French  Historians  and  Antiquarians  have  been 
very  precise  and  minute  in  their  description  of  the 
Coiffure  of  their  several  monarchs : Charlemagne 
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wore  his  hair  very  short — his  son  still  shorter 

Charles  the  Bald  was  freed  from  all  anxiety  on  the 
subject,  and  it  must  have  been  matter  of  congra- 
tulation to  his  subjects,  that  the  idoa  did  not  present 
itself  to  the  mind  of  this  monarch,  of  making  the 
royal  mode,  the  national  standard  and  exemplar. 
Under  Hugh  Capet,  long  hair  began  to  resume  its 
sway,  although  the  Church  looked  with  but  little 
pleasure  on  the  revival  of  the  fashion,  and  even  had 
frequent  recourse  to  the  spiritual  sword,  then  sharper 
than  at  the  present  day,  for  its  suppression.  Peter 
Lombard  is  said  to  have  expostulated  so  earnestly 
with  Charles  the  Young,  upon  the  impiety  of  the 
custom,  warning  him  of  the  terrible  evils  that  must 
flood  the  unhappy  country  should  hair  continue  to  be 
worn  in  its  then  profuse  length,  that  the  monarch, 
touched  by  the  vision  of  impending  disasters,  out  of 
hand,  curtailed  his  own  ample  locks;  and  this  patriotic 
example  was  imitated  by  four  of  his  successors.  This 
important  subject  was  the  cause  of  many  hot  and 
fierce  disputes  amongst  Theologians.  We  have  yet 
remaining  for  the  edification  and  enlightenment  of 
society,  a learned  treatise, written  in  1650,  on  this  vital 
question,  by  a Professor  of  Utrecht,  wherein  he  justifies 
the  prevailing  mode ; and  also,  a profound  refutation 
by  another  distinguished  clergyman  named  Peeves, 
wherein  it  is  proved  to  be  all  but  demoniacal : on  the 
clergy  of  every  rank,  station  and  degree,  in  addition 
to  the  obligation  of  keeping  the  hair  within  very 
modest  limits,  it  was  also  imperative  to  shave  the 
crown  of  the  head  ; this  clerical  tonsure  is  thought  by 
Isidore  Ilispalensis,  to  be  of  Apostolic  institution. 
As  the  vanity  of  some,  (for  even  clerics  have  vanity,) 
induced  them  to  adopt  means  of  evading  the  law  by 
an  artful  concealment  of  the  unsightly  tonsure : 
several  Canons  were  published,  enforcing  strict 
obedience  to  the  letter,  and  forbidding  all  attempts  at 
evasion. 
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Some  who  pretended  to  superior  sanctity,  inveighed 
with  loud  and  irrepressible  bitterness  against  the  long 
hair  affected  by  the  laity,  especially  the  young,  the 
fashionable  and  the  dissipated,  and  laboured  with  an 
indefatigable  zeal  to  induce  them  to  moderate  its  length 
in  imitation  of  the  clergy.  St.  Wulstan,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  placed  this  as  chief  among  the  catalogue 
of  luxurious  vices,  against  which  he  vigourously 
preached.  “When  any  of  these  vain  people  who 
“ were  proud  of  their  long  hair,”  writes  William  of 
Malmesbury,  “ bowed  their  heads  before  him  to  receive 
“ his  blessing,  before  imparting  it,  he  cut  off  a lock 
“ of  the  hair  with  a small  knife,  which,  for  the 
“ purpose,  he  always  carried  about  his  jierson, 
“ and  commanded  them,  by  penance  for  their  sins,  to 
“ cut  off  all  the  rest  in  a similar  manner.  If  any 
“ refused  compliance,  he  denounced  the  most  terrible 
“judgment  upon  them,  reproached  them  for  their 
“ effeminacy,  and  prophecied  that  as  they  rivalled 
“ the  women  in  the  length  of  their  hair,  so  would  they 
“ vie  with  them  in  cowardice  on  the  invasion  of  their 
“ country,  which  was  accomplished  on  the  landing 
“ of  the  Normans.”  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, proceeded  with  so  much  severity  against  this 
custom,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  all  who  followed  it,  for 
which  pious  zeal  he  was  greatly  commended. 
Serlo,  a Norman  Bishop,  acquired  great  honour  by  a 
sermon  which  he  preached  in  1104,  in  presence  of 
Henry  1st.,  against  long  and  curled  hair;  by  which  that 
monarch  and  all  his  courtiers  were  so  deeply  affected, 
that  they  consented  then  and  there  to  discard  those 
flowing  ringlets,  their  life-long  pride.  The  sagacious 
prelate,  not  too  much  relying  on  the  strength  of  their 
pious  resolution,  prudently  drew  from  his  sleeve  a 
pair  of  shears,  and  with  his  own  hand  rendered  relapse 
impossible  by  at  once  performing  the  necessary 
operation.  Another  incident  occured  a few  years  later 
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which  gave  a temporary  check  to  the  prevalent  fond- 
ness for  flowing  hair.  “ An  event  happened  A.D.1129” 
says  a contemporary  historian,  “ which  seemed  very 
“ wonderful  to  our  young  courtiers  and  gallants,  who 
“ forgetting  that  they  were  men,  had  transformed 
“ themselves  into  women  by  their  affectation  of 
“ long  hair.  A certain  Knight  who  delighted  in  the 
“ luxuriant  profusion  of  his  hair,  dreamed  that  a person 
“ suffocated  him  with  his  curls.  As  soon  as  he  awoke, 
“ he  reduced  his  locks  to  a moderate  length.  The 
“ report  of  this  strange  event  spread  surprise  through - 
“ out  the  country  and  almost  all  the  Knights  imitated 
“ the  dreamer  and  sacrificed  like  him  their  exuberant 
“ tresses.  The  reformation  was  not  however  of  long 
“ continuance,  for  in  less  than  a twelvemonth  all  who 
“ studied  fashion  and  worldliness  returned  to  their 
“ former  wickedness,  and  curls,  ringlets  and  long  hair 
“ were  again  in  the  ascendant.” 

The  foregoing  pages  serve  to  show  that  in  every 
age  the  human  mind  has  clung  inmiovcably  to  the 
firm  persuasion  that  the  luxuriant  growth  of  graceful 
cultivated  hair,  serves  to  enhance  and  heighten  every 
charm  of  the  human  face,  lends  lustre  to  beauty,  to 
which  it  is  essential,  and  often  supplies,  as  far  as 
such,  a consummation  is  possible,  a substitute,  in  its 
absence.  So  deeply  seated  is  this  strong  conviction, 
that  even  in  ages  when  the  Church  spoke  with  a 
voice  of  thunder  that  made  the  boldest  tremble  and 
the  mightiest  bow  down,  it  was  powerless  to  eradicate 
a simple  fashion : the  yearning  to  appear  to  the 
best  possible  advantage,  is  a something,  too  cherished 
by  the  heart,  to  be  surrendered  by  society  without 
a long  struggle,  at  any  dictation  whatever.  Their 
error,  for  many  will  so  consider  it,  as  far  as  it  went, 
consisted  only  in  claiming  for  manly  beauty  what 
had  been  becomingly  appropriated  to  female  grace ; 
and  in  expending  upon  exuberance  of  growth,  a large 
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share  of  that  attention  which  might  have  been  more 
judiciously  restricted  to  care,  cleanliness  and  culture. 

Passing  now  from  its  ancillary  serviced  to  Beauty, 
and  regarding  it  from  another  point  of  view,  we  find 
that  the  hair  is  an  important  guide  in  enabling  us  to 
reach  a right  judgment  of  both  the  mental  and 
physical  constitution.  The  hair  sympathises  with 
the  health  of  the  individual,  and  whilst  it  is  certain 
that  its  colour  has  ever  been  associated  with  the 
physiology  of  the  human  race,  it  is  an  equally  well 
established  fact,  that  its  vigour,  luxuriance  and 
beauty,  respond  to  the  state  of  the  skin  from  which 
it  grows.  The  highest  authority  on  the  subject 
assures  us  that,  “ it  serves  to  indicate  not  only  the 
“ constitution  of  the  body,  but  the  character  of  the 
“mind.”  “ Hair,  white,  soft  and  lank,”  continues 
Lavater,  “is  always  the  mark  of  a feeble,  delicate 
“ and  irritable  organization,  or  rather  of  a temper 
“ easily  alarmed,  and  which  yields  to  the  slightest 
“ impressions.  Hair  black  and  grizzled,  will  never 
“associate  with  a head  soft  and  delicate.  As  is  the 
“ hair  such  also  is  the  flesh,  from  the  flesh  we  may 
“judge  of  the  muscles,  from  the  muscles,  of  the 
“ nerves,  from  the  nerves,  of  the  bones ; and  so  of 
“ the  rest.  If  you  know  a single  one  of  these  parts 
“ you  know  all  the  others,  and  you  know  also  the 
“character  of  the  mind,  its  active  and  passive 
“ faculties,  what  it  is  susceptible  of  and  what  it  is 
“capable  of  producing.”  Black  hair  is  more  harsh 
than  fair ; and  the  hair  of  grown  persons  is  like- 
wise stronger  than  that  of  young  ones  : the  ancients 
considered  rough  hair  as  the  sign  of  a savage 
disposition. 

“ Hispida  membra  quidem,  et  durse  per  brucliiu  setue, 

“ Promittunt  atrocem  animam.” 

“ Rough  brawny  limbs  and  lusty  hair  clad  arms 

“ Announce  a mind  ferocious.” 
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So  important  did  Lavatcr  consider  the  human  hair 
in  influencing  the  physiognomy,  that,  in  alluding  to 
the  long  flowing  hair  which  hung  over  the  shoulders 
of  Algernon  Sydney,  he  says,  “ with  no  other  induce- 
“ ment  than  thy  hair,  I should  salute  thee  Algernon 
“ Sydney,  in  whom,  I respect  the  honest  man,  the 
“ zealous  patriot,  though  perhaps  over  violent  and 
“sometimes  a prey  to  the  weaknesses  of  humanity.” 
And  again,  in  describing  the  physiognomy  of  Woclcer  : 
“ The  very  hair,  the  arrangement  and  fall  of  the  locks, 
“ concur  in  strengthening  the  good  opinion  which 
“we  had  formed  of  his  face;  it  breathes  contentment 
“ and  probity,  and  it  is  especially  the  beautiful  pro- 
“ portion  of  the  parts,  and  the  exactness  of  their 
“harmony,  which  produce  this  impression.”  To  this 
we  may  add  further  the  testimony  of  a well  known 
writer  : — 

“ Hair  parting  naturally  in  the  middle,  and  falling 
“ over  the  temples,  as  it  generally  does  in  women  and 
“ sometimes  in  men,  indicates  the  feminine  element, 
“ and  in  a man  symmetry  and  beauty  of  soul — genius 
“of  a certain  kind,  which  implies  the  feeling  of  the 
“ woman  combined  with  the  thought  of  the  man.  It 
“ is  a very  common  characteristic  among  poets  and 
“ artists,  as  seen  in  Homer,  Virgil,  Shakespeare, 
“ Milton,  Goethe,  Dante,  Raphael,  Titian,  Handel, 
“ Mozart,  Tasso,  Chaucer,  Keats,  Burns,  Hoffman, 
“ Longfellow,  and  others.  In  pictures  of  Christ,  and 
“ in  othe-r  exalted,  highly-refined  and  beautiful  char- 
“ acters,  this  peculiarity  is  always  introduced  by 
“ the  artist.  Sometimes  the  hair,  on  rising  from 
“ its  bulbs,  turns  in  irregular  rings  on  the  forehead, 
“ giving  an  open  air  to  the  physiognomy.  This 
“ indicates  good  nature  as  well  as  exuberant  vitality. 
“ Crinkled,  wavy,  and  close  curling  hair  and  beard, 
“ indioate  vivacity  and  exoitability,  if  not  brilliancy. 
“ Regular  curls  symbolise  ideality,  and  when  only 
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“ part  of  the  hair  is  -worn  in  curl,  are  instinctively 
“ disposed  over  the  organ  of  that  faculty.  Straight 
“ hair  may  be  said  to  indicate,  in  cultivated  persons, 
“ evenness  of  character  and  a straightforward  honesty 
“ of  purpose,  as  well  as  a clear  head  and  good  natural 
“ talents.  The  darker  the  hair,  the  more  robust  the 
“ body,  as  a general  rule,  and  the  coarser  the  skin 
“and  tissues  of  the  body;  but  sometimes  the  hair 
“ and  skin  are  at  the  same  time  dark  and  fine.  The 
“ dark-haired  races  are  physically  the  strongest,  but 
“ less  endowed  intellectually  than  the  fair-haired. 
“ The  first  are  more  inclined  to  manual  labour  and 
“ active  exercise,  and  the  last  to  mental  exertion. 
“ The  dark  races  are  workers,  the  light  races  thinkers, 
“ poets,  artists,  &c.  Black  hair  indicates  strength  and 
“ predominance  of  the  bilious  temperament,  as  in  the 
“ Spaniard,  the  Malay,  the  Mexican,  the  Indian,  and 
“ the  Negro.  Red  hair  is  a sign  of  ardour,  passion, 
“intensity  of  feeling  and  purity  of  character,  and 
“ goes  with  the  sanguine  temperament,  as  in  the 
“ Scotch,  the  Irish,  the  Swede,  the  Dane,  &c.  Auburn 
“ hair  is  found  most  frequently  in  connection  with  the 
“ lymphatic  temperament,  and  indicates  delicacy  and 
“ refinement  of  taste,  and  if  the  mind  be  cultivated, 
“ fine  moral  and  intellectual  powers.  It  is  common 
“ among  the  Germans,  the  Danes  and  the  Anglo- 
“ Saxons.  Dark  brown  hair  combines  the  strength 
“of  the  black  with  the  exquisite  susceptibilities  of 
“the  light  hair,  and  is,  perhaps,  all  things  considered, 
“ the  most  desirable.” — New  Physiognomy , by  S.  B. 
Wells,  New  York. 

By  many  eminent  writers  the  hair  is  regarded  as 
characteristic  of  race,  and  opens  a wide  field  of 
curious  and  interesting  research,  into  which  I shall 
so  far  enter  as  I think  will  interest  the  general  reader. 
Though,  apart  from  other  indications,  the  sole  colour 
and  texture  of  the  hair  may  not  be  adequate  in  every 
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instance,  to  this  discrimination  of  races,  yet  it  is 
assuredly  most  extensively  typical*  Linnaeus  has 
classified  the  human  race  into  five  varieties,  according 
to  the  colour  of  the  complexion  and  the  temperament: 
Gmelin  has  likewise  adopted  a fivefold  classification, 
dependent  greatly  on  the  colour  of  the  hair : 
Blumenbach  adopted  the  same  analysis  of  the  human 
family,  according  to  the  various  discrepancies  of  this 
tegument,  conjoined  with  other  physiognomical 
peculiarities : Dr.  Charles  Pickering  divides  man- 
kind into  as  many  as  eleven  races;  whilst  Dr.  Prichard 
groups  them  in  only  three  classes,  the  Melanocomous, 
the  Leucous  or  Albino  variety,  and  the  Xanthous. 
The  Melanocomous,  or  black  haired  is  that  class 
generally  prevalent,  except  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  Leucous  or  Albino  is  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  country,  with  perhaps  a 
probable  preponderance  in  tropical  or  very  hot 
climates.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  almost  total 
absence  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  cuticle,  hair 
and  eyes  ; hence  the  skin  is  of  milk  white  or  slightly 
pinkish  hue,  the  hair  silken,  white  or  pale  yellow  in 
colour,  and  communicating  to  the  touch  the  sensation 
of  combed  flax. 

The  Xanthous  or  yellow  haired  variety,  includes 
all  those  races  amongst  whom  light  brown,  auburn, 
yellow  or  red  hair  predominate.  This  variety  may 
develope  itself  in  any  Melanocomous  tribe  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  Jews,  who,  though  generally  black 
haired,  offer  multiplied  deviations  from  the  original 
family  type  : red  hair  and  a fair  complexion  being  of 
constant  occurrence  amongst  them.  . Thus,  apart 
from  and  unaided  by  other  media  of  distinction,  the 
colour  and  texture  of  the  hair  will  not  always  present 
an  adequate  or  infallible  rule  for  the  distinction  of 
race ; for,  again,  amongst  the  Xanthous,  or  yellow 
haired,  Melanocomous  instances  of  the  blackest  jet  are 
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by  no  means  uncommon,  although  the  various  shades 
of  brown  predominate.  Among  negroes  also,  it  is 
not  a rare  occurrence  to  meet  with  a departure,  more 
or  less  entire,  from  what  must  be  admitted  as  their 
specific  and  distinctive  characteristic.  The  same 
difficulty  obtrudes  itself  when  classifying  from  the 
complexions.  Bishop  ITeber  remarked  a great  variety 
of  complexion  amongst  the  Hindoos:  “on  first 
“ landing,”  he  writes,  “ the  great  difference  in  colour 
“ between  natives,  struck  me  much.  Of  the  crowd  by 
“ whom  we  were  surrounded,  some  were  as  black  as 
“ negroes,  others  merely  copper-coloured,  and  others 
“ little  darker  than  the  Tinusines  I have  seen  at 
“Liverpool.  Mr.  Mill,  the  principal  of  the  English 
“ College,  who  came  down  to  meet  me,  tells  me  that  he 
“ cannot  account  for  this  difference,  which  is  general 
“ throughout  the  country  and  everywhere  striking. 
“ It  is  not  merely  the  difference  of  exposure,  since 
“ the  variety  is  visible  in  the  fishermen  who  are 
“ naked,  all  alike ; nor  does  it  depend  on  caste,  since 
“ very  high  caste  Brahmins  are  sometimes  black,  while 
“ Pariahs  are  comparatively  fair.  It  seems  to  be  an 
“ accidental  difference,  like  that  of  dark  and  light 
“ complexions  in  Europe,  although,  where  so  much  of 
“ the  body  is  exposed  to  light  it  becomes  more 
“ striking  here  than  in  our  own  country.” 


The  Mongolian  and  other  tribes  of  Northern  Asia 
are.  remarkable  for  the  scanty  provision  of  hair  with 
which  nature  has  supplied  them, a characteristic  shared 
in  common  with  them  by  the  Northern  tribes  of  the 
American  Continent,  who,  in  other  respects  also,  have 
many  features  of  strong  resemblance  to  the  Asiatics 
of  similar  latitudes.  The  hair  of  both,  with  rare 
exceptions,  is  marked  as  much  by  the  straightness  as 
by  the  tenuity  of  its  growth  : Blumenbach  describes 
it  as  black,  stiff,  straight  and  thin ; and  speaking  of 
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tlio  Americans  in  particular,  lie  says ; “ in  the  north 
“ of  America  hair  does  not  grow  so  full  as  with  us  in 
“ Europe,  and  hence  much  more  artificial  hair  is 
“ worn.”  Dr.  Prichard  tells  us  that  among  the 
Ainos,  a Kurilian  tribe,  individuals  are  met  with  who 
have  hair  growing  down  their  backs  and  covering 
nearly  the  whole  body. 


The  hair  of  Europeans  is  usually  long,  round,  more 
or  less  fine,  and  chiefly  of  three  colours,  black,  fair 
or  flaxen,  and  red,  the  last  being  the  least  common. 
In  each  of  these  varieties  we  find  a wide  diversity  of 
shades,  merging  the  one  into  the  other  in  every 
possible  gradation.  Fair  hair  obtains  mostly  in  the 
northern  latitudes,  whilst  the  nations  to  the  South 
are  generally  characterized  by  the  darker  tints,  the 
red  is  peculiar  to  neither  division,  but  exists  in  each 
in  about  an  equal  proportion  ; and  even  in  the  same 
individual  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  hair  of  the  face 
differing  from  that  of  the  head  ; nor  is  it  of  rarer 
occurrence  to  meet  with  instances  of  hair  of  rich  red 
colour  in  childhood,  becoming  raven  black  in  maturer 
years.  The  central  nations  of  Europe  have  a greater 
variety  of  colours  : Blumenbach  describes  the  tint  of 
the  hair  as  brown  or  chesnut,  sometimes  approaching 
to  yellow,  sometimes  to  black,  soft,  full  and  waving. 
In  texture,  the  hair  of  Europeans  presents  the  same 
discrepancies,  sometimes  straight  and  flowing,  at 
others,  curled  and  crisp.  Dr.  Prichard  in  alluding 
to  the  latter  sort,  remarks,  “I  have  seen  some 
“ Europeans  whose  hair  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  crisp 
“ as  that  of  the  negro  ” ; and  he  further  says,  “ I have 
“seen  a boy,  born  at  Somerton,  in  Somersetshire, 
“whose  parents  are  both  English  rustics,  with  no 
“ peculiarity  of  appearance ; the  boy  had  hair  which 
“ appeared  so  similar  to  that  of  an  African,  that  on  a 
“ minute  comparison  I could  discover  no  other  differ- 
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“ ence  than  that  of  color,  and  perhaps  a slight  diversity 
“ in  the  surface,  the  hair  of  the  Somersetshire  Youth 
“ being  somewhat  more  glossy  than  that  of  the  negro. 
“ The  boy  was  so  singular  in  appearance,  owing  to 
“ his  woolly  head  of  hair,  that  his  parents  were  accus- 
“ tomedto  receive  money  for  showing  him  to  strangers.” 
Even  among  Negroes  themselves  there  is  a very  great 
variation,  and  there  are  whole  tribes  among  them, 
who,  though  similar  in  complexion  and  in  most  other 
physical  peculiarities,  yet  differ  in  regard  to  their 
hair,  offering  every  possible  intermediate  grade 
between  the  completely  crisp  or  woolly  and  the 
merely  slightly  curling  hair.  A similar  observation 
holds  good  with  reference  to  the  natives  of  the  Islands 
in  the  Great  Southern  Ocean,  this  diversity  occurring 
in  the  same  race  and  where  there  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  intermixture  of  breeds.  We  may  remark 
here,  that  all  the  African  nations  are  not  Negroes. 
This  cognomen  is  applied  only  to  that  variety  of  the 
human  species  which  is  completely  black,  differing 
from  other  races  not  only  in  complexion  but  in 
feature,  and  inhabits  the  Torrid  Zone,  but  especially  to 
the  inhabitants  of  tropical  Africa.  They  dwell  in 
the  wide  regions  extending  from  Senegal  to  the  Red 
Sea  : 'those  of  Congo  are  the  most  comely ; towards 
the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  they  become  a degree  paler 
in  complexion  and  are  called  Caffres.  Among  all 
these  tribes,  the  prevailing  hair  throughout  is  short 
and  woolly : so  almost  universal  indeed  are  these 
qualities  that  they  constitute  the  African  type,  and 
the  deviations  may  be  regarded  -as  abnormal 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  Adamson  in  his  “Voyage  to 
“Bengal,”  gives  an  amusing  description  of  the 
amazement  which  the  sight  of  his  long  European 
hair  produced  in  the  African  negroes.  “ Most  of 
“ them,”  he  writes,  “ had  never  seen  a white  man  so 
“ near ; some  touched  my  clothes  and  my  linen,  others 
“ took  hold  of  my  hat  and  of  my  hair,  which  I wore  in 
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“ a bag,  thinking  it  impossible  it  should  grow  to  such 
“ a length,  as  they  saw  it  about  my  ears ; others,  in 
“ short,  felt  the  bag  itself  and  asked  me  for  tobacco, 

“ with  which  they  thought  it  to  be  filled,  because  of 
“ its  being  so  like  a little  square  leather  bag  wherein 
“ they  are  accustomed  to  carry  tobacco  upon  their 
“ breasts.  But  how  great  was  their  surprise  upon 
“ seeing  me  take  off  my  bag,  when  my  hair  fell  down 
“ to  my  waist.  The  liberty  I gave  them  to  examine 
“ both  soon  undeceived  them,  as  well  in  regard  to  the 
“ pretended  use  of  the  bag,  as  to  my  hair,  the  length 
“ of  which  they  no  longer  doubted  of  when  they  saw 
“ it  really  fastened  to  my  head.  This  extraordinary 
“and  unexpected  scene  occasioned  my  making  several 
“ reflections  as  I went  from  them.”  Mungo  Park’s 
hair  was  a source  of  much  more  trouble  to  him  from 
the  superstitious  fancy  of  the  negroes,  for  after 
reaching  Dingyee,  he  relates  of  his  landlord  : 
“July  7 th.,  In  the  morning  when  I was  about  to - 
“ depart,  my  landlord,  with  a great  deal  of  diffidence, 
“ begged  me  to  give  him  a lock  of  my  hair  ; he  had 
“ been  told,  he  said,  that  white  man’s  hair  made  “ a 
“ Saphie  ” that  would  give  to  the  possessor  all  the 
“knowledge  of  white  men.  I had  never  before 
“heard  of  so  simple  a mode  of  education,  but 
“ instantly  complied  with  the  request,  and  my  land- 
“ lord’s  thirst  for  learning  was  such,  that  with  cutting 
“ and  pulling  he  cropped  one  side  of  my  head  pretty 
“ closely,  and  would  have  done  the  same  with  the 
“ other,  had  I not  signified  my  disapprobation  by 
“ putting  on  my  hat  and  assuring  him  that  I wished 
“ to  reserve  some  of  this  precious  merchandize  for  a 
“ future  occasion.”  Sir  John  Barrow  describing  the 
Hottentots,  says,  “ The  hair  is  of  a very  singular 
“nature.  It  does  not  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the 
“ scalp  but  grows  in  small  tufts  at  certain  distances 
“ from  each  other,  and  when  kept  short  has  the 
“ appearance  and  feel  of  a hard  shoe  brush,  with  this 
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“ difference  tliat  it  is  combed  or  twisted  into  small 
" round  bumps  about  tbe  size  of  a large  pea ; when 
“ suffered  to  grow,  it  bangs  on  tbe  neck  in  bard 
“ twisted  tassels  like  fringe.”  Tbe  bail*  of  tbe  Kaffre 
is  tufted  like  that  of  tbe  Hottentots ; it  is  short, 
curling  and  woolly,  but  it  is  not  tbe  woollyness  of 
tbe  Negro. 

Tbe  Cafusos,  a tribe  in  tbe  Brazils,  deriving  tbeir 
origin  from  a mixture  of  tbe  indigenous  American 
race  and  tbe  imported  Negroes,  are  in  many  respects 
a remarkable  people.  They  would  appear  to  bave 
been  accidentally  separated  from  tbe  other  in- 
habitants of  tbe  country.  Many  families  of  this 
singular  tribe  live  in  tbe  solitary  plains  bounded  on 
all  sides  by  tbe  vast  forests  of  tbe  interior.  Dr. 
Prichard  has  borrowed  tbe  following  grapbio  des- 
cription of  them  from  tbe  intelligent  German 
travellers,  Yon  Spex  and  Martius.  “ Tbeir  external 
“ appearance  is  one  of  tbe  strangest  that  a European 
“ can  meet  with.  They  are  slender  and  muscular ; 
“ in  particular  tbe  muscles  of  tbe  breast  and  arms 
“ are  very  strong;  tbe  feet  on  tbe  contrary,  in  pro- 
“ portion,  weaker.  Tbeir  colour  is  of  a dark  copper 
“ or  copper  brown ; tbeir  features  bave,  on  the 
“ whole,  more  of  tbe  Etbiopic  than  of  tbe  American 
“ race,  tbe  countenance  is  oval,  tbe  cheek  bones  high, 
“ but  not  so  broad  as  in  tbe  Indians;  tbe  nose  broad 
“ and  flattened  but  neither  turned  up  nor  much  bent; 
“ tbe  mouth  broad,  with  thick  but  equal  lips,  which, 
“as  well  as  the  tbe  lower  jaw,  project  but  little. 
“ Tbe  black  eyes  bave  a more  open  and  free  look 
“ than  in  tbe  Indians,  yet  are  still  a little  oblique, 
“ and  if  not  standing  so  much  inward  as  in  them,  are, 
“ on  tbe  other  band,  not  turned  outward  as  in  tbe 
“ Ethiopians.  But  what  gives  tbe  Mestizos  a 
“ peculiarly  striking  appearance,  is  tbe  excessively 
“ long  hair  of  tbe  bead,  which,  especially  at  tbe  end, 
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“ is  half  curled,  and  rises  almost  perpendicularly 
“ from  the  forehead  to  the  height  of  a foot  or  a foot 
“ and  a half,  thus  forming  a prodigious  and  very 
“ ugly  kind  of  peruke.  This  strange  head  of  hair, 
“ which  at  first  sight  seems  more  artificial  than 
“natural  and  almost  puts  one  in  mind  of  Plica 
“ Polonica ,”  is  not  a disease,  but  merely  a conse- 
“ quence  of  their  mixed  descent, and  the  mean  between 
“ the  wool  of  the  negro  and  the  long  stiff  hair  of  the 
“ American.  This  natural  peruke  is  often  so  high 
“ that  the  wearers  must  stoop  to  go  in  and  out  of  the 
“ usual  doors  of  their  huts  ; the  thick  hair  is  besides 
“ so  entangled,  that  all  idea  of  combing  it  is  out  of 
“ the  question.  This  conformation  of  the  hair,  gives 
“ the  Cafusos  a resemblance  to  the  Papuas  of  New 
“ Guinea.”  These  Papuas  again,  are  a remarkable 
race,  and  were  called  by  Dampier  “ the  mop-headed 
Papuas.”  Porrest  describes  them  in  his  “ Voyage  to 
New  Guinea,”  as  wearing  their  hair  brushed  out  so 
much  round  their  heads,  that  its  circumference  meas- 
ured from  2 1 to  3 feet;  in  this  they  stick  their  comb, 
consisting  of  four  or  five  long  diverging  teeth,  with 
which  they  occasionally  combed  their  frizzled  locks  ; 
they  sometimes  adorned  the  hair  with  feathers. 
Dr.  Pickering  discovers  a reason  for  this  abnormal 
abundance,  in  the  fact  that  it  serves  for  the  purpose 
of  the  helmet  used  for  protection  by  more  civilizod 
races  ; he  says  that,  “ similar  to  the  Feej  ee  fashion  it 
“ forms  a resisting  mass  and  offers  no  slight  protec- 
tion against  the  blow  of  a club.”  “I  have  had 
“ occasion  to  remark,  that  it  actually  incommoded 
“ the  wearer  when  lying  down,  and  to  this  circum- 
“ stance  rather  than  to  any  foppery,  I am  inclined 
“ to  attribute  the  origin  of  the  wooden  neck-pillow. 
“ The  beard  does  not  appear  to  grow  so  long  or  to 
“ cover  so  large  a portion  of  the  face  as  in  the  white 
“ races,  but  the  Papuas  exceed  the  remaining  races 
“ in  the  quantity  of  beard.” 
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Albinos,  or  persons  whose  hair  is  perfectly  white 
and  long  and  woolly,  and  whose  eyes  have 
frequently  red  or  rose  coloured  pupils,  are  to  be  met 
with  throughout  the  terrestrial  globe,  though  in  some 
regions  more  plentifully  than  in  others.  The.  appella- 
tion was  first  applied  to  the  class  by  the  Portuguese, 
who,  frequently  trading  to  the  African  Coast,  were 
much  struck  by  the  anomalous  appearance  presented 
by  various  individuals  of  the  negro  race,  who,  whilst 
in  other  respects  completely  like  their  congeners 
differed  in  these  that  they  had  white  skins,  white 
hair  and  eyes  of  a reddish  tint.  So  numerous  are 
they  in  the  Torrid  Zone  of  Africa  and  America  that 
they  have  been  occasionally  described,  not  as  aberra- 
tions from  a type,  but  as  a distinct  race.  But  no 
climate  is  preclusive  of  Albino  generation,  for  many 
native  instances  are  met  with  among  the  everlasting 
snows  and  thawless  ice  of  the  vallies.  of  Switzerland. 
The  peculiarities  which  constitute  the  Albino  variety, 
do  not  present  themselves  in  the  child  at  birth,  but 
supervene  during  its  growth.  Humboldt  mentions  the 
fact,  that  the  children  of  Quito,  Peru,  those  born  on  the 
coast  of  the  Carracas,  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  and 
in  Mexico,  are  never  white  at  the  time  of  their  birth. 
The  eyes  of  the  Albinos  are  so  tender  as  to  be  easily 
affected  by  any  degree  of  light.  Among  Europeans, 
weak  sight  in  general  accompanies  a very  fair 
complexion,  but  the  weakest  of  these  is  not  so 
sensitive  to  light  as  is  that  of  the  Albino  ; and  the 
Albino  of  the  Tropics,  though  nurtured  in  the  clime, 
is  more  painfully  affected  by  the  fierce  glare  of  the 
equatorial  rays  than  is  the  fairest  complexioncd 
European. 

The  causes  of  this  peculiarity  in  so  many  individuals 
of  the  human  race,  are  not  well  ascertained,  any  more 
than  the  causes  which  almost  restrict  it  to  the  males. 
Buffonthus  states  his  opinion,  “ It  is  singular  that  this 
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“ variation  of  nature  takes  place  from  black  to  white 
“ only,  and  never  from  white  to  black.  It  is  no  less 
“singular  that  all  the  people  in  the  East  Indies, 
“ Africa  and  America  where  these  white  men  are 
“ found,  lie  under  the  same  latitude  ; the  Isthmus  of 
“ Darien,  the  Negro  Country,  and  the  Island  of  Ceylon 
“ being  under  the  very  same  parallel.  White,  then, 
“ seems  to  be  the  primitive  colour  of  nature,  which 
“ may  be  varied  by  climate,  by  food  and  by  habits, 
“ to  yellow,  brown,  and  black;  but  which,  in  certain 
“ circumstances  returns,  although  so  greatly  altered 
“ as  to  bear  but  faint  resemblance  to  the  primeval 
“ whiteness.”  This  theory  of  the  French  naturalist 
has  met  with  few  supporters,  and  modern  writers 
have  wholly  rejected  it  as  purely  fanciful.  Our 
most  eminent  physiologists  regard  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Albino  as  the  result  of  a diseased  organizafion : 
and  indeed,  members  of  this  variety  are  less  robust, 
less  vigorous,  less  agile  and  inclined  to  labour  than 
other  individuals  of  the  same  race.  Their  manners 
also,  are  as  peculiar  to  themselves  as  their  appearance : 
they  generally  consume  the  day  in  sleep,  and  go 
abroad  in  the  night  only,  a habit  which  may  have 
recommended  itself  to  them,  either  from  the  weak- 
ness and  tender  sensitiveness  of  their  visual  organs, 
or  more  probably  still  from  the  fact  that  the  other 
negroes  regard  them  with  aversion  as  something 
monstrous,  a prejudice  so  strongly  planted  in  their 
minds,  that  they  will  not  suffer  them  to  propagate 
their  kind. 

It  is  a curious  but  well  known  fact  that  this 
peculiar  variation  of  type  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
human  family — the  colours  of  the  hair  of  animals 
and  plumage  of  birds  are  as  obnoxious  to  change  as 
that  of  the  hair  of  the  human  body.  Dr.  Traill 
mentions  that  he  accidentally  shot  a young  sparrow, 
which  was  in  every  respect  a perfect  albino,  having 
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red  eyes,  pale  reddisli  beak  and  neck  and  snow-white 
plumage  of  a satin  gloss  on  the  head,  neck,  wing 
coverts  and  back.  The  nest  from  which  it  issued 
contained  another  young  sparrow  of  the  common 
colour,  and  when  the  Albino  bird  quitted  the  nest,  it 
was  instantly  attacked  by  fifty  or  sixty  swallows,  and 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a tree.  The  reader  has  doubt- 
less heard  or  read  of  owls,  magpies  and  even  blackbirds 
having  been  found  with  their  plumage  entirely  white. 
A similar  deviation  from  the  natural  colour,  some- 
times, though  more  rarely,  occurs  in  dogs,  the 
common  rat  and  many  other  animals,  both  wild  and 
domesticated.  “John  Pattershall,  Esq.,”  says  Dr. 
Traill.  “ who  was  a particular  friend  of  mine,  kept  a 
“ large  lunatic  asylum  near  Hereford ; his  wife 
“ occasionally  visited  the  cells  to  amuse  and  console 
“ such  of  the  unfortunate  inmates  as  could  be  approa- 
“ ched  with  safety.  One  day,  on  entering  one  of  the 
“ cells  wherein  was  placed  a confirmed  lunatic,  labour- 
“ ing  under  some  delusion,  after  giving  reasonable  re- 
plies to  a few  kind  enquiries,  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
“ ‘Would  you  like  to  see  the  Prince  Eegent  ? for  I 
“ have  him  here  and  he  comes  whenever  I call  him.’ 
“ To  convince  Mrs.  P.  that  he  possessed  this  power,  he 
“ explained  to  her  that  the  spirit  of  the  Prince 
“ had  entered  the  body  of  a rat.  He  then  called, 
“ lustily,  ‘ Prince,  Prince when,  to  her  astonishment 
“ and  alarm,  a large  white  rat  emerged  from  a hole 
“in  the  floor  and  running  direct  to  the  patient, 
“crawled  up  his  legs  and  arms,  and  evinced  every 
“ sign  of  an  extraordinary  attachment.  This 
“ companion  continued  to  share  with  him  for  several 
“ years  his  meals,  and  to  solace  him.  After  the  death 
“ of  his  patient,  Mr.  Pattershall  vainly  endeavoured, 
“ by  the  employment  of  every  device  his  ingenuity 
“ could  suggest,  to  capture  this  singular  favourite,  but 
“ nothing  could  induce  him  to  renew  his  visits  after 
“ the  demise  of  his  affectionate  protector.” 
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Before  proceeding  with  my  remarks  on  the  third 
variety  of  the  human  race,  I shall  hero  take  occasion 
to  remark  that  the  different  nations  of  mankind 
exhibit  every  possible  intermediate  gradation  or  shade 
between  the  deadly  and  unwholesome  pallor  of  the 
Leucous  Albino  and  the  ebon  jet  of  the  Negro.  A 
healthy  white,  to  which  alone  the  erubescent  tint  of 
the  oheek  appertains,  predominates  in  most  of  the 
European  nations,  in  the  Western  Asiatics,  as  the 
Turks,  Georgians,  Circassians,  Mingrelians,  Persians, 
&c.,  and  in  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Africa ; but 
this  complexion  also,  is  susceptible  of  great  variations. 

The  Xanthous  or  yellow  haired,  a variety 
which  includes  the  Cognate  Colours,  light 
brown,  auburn  and  red,  may  be  exemplified  in  the 
Germanic  races,  having  skin  of  a white  or  rosy  tint, 
with  flaxen  or  reddish  hair,  in  general  accompanied 
by  a blue  or  white  Iris.  By  the  ancient  writers 
without  exception,  these  are  uniformly  attributed  to 
the  Teutonic  race,  as  unvarying  characteristics.  We 
may,  perhaps,  attribute  the  comprehensive  nature  of 
this  assertion  to  the  comparative  ignorance  of  these 
early  writers,  for  it  is  certain  that  these  are  far  from 
being  accurately  discriminating  lineaments  in  our 
day,  as,  among  the  Scandinavian  nations  only,  shall 
we  find  them  generally  diffused  among  the  mass  of 
the  people.  The  hair  of  the  Danes  has,  however, 
undergone  a very  remarkable  alteration,  which  may 
have  also  been  the  case  with  their  neighbours. 
Among  the  ancient  Danes,  this  tegument  is  described 
as  having  been  coarse  and  yellow.  There  is  a great 
bog  about  3^  miles  from  Macclesfield,  which  is  still 
popularly  known  by  the  name  of  “Danes’  Moss,” 
where  have  been  found  large  quantities  of  hair,  of  so 
coarse  a texture,  that  it  was  supposed  at  first  to  have 
belonged  to  the  rough  hide  of  some  quadruped,  but 
on  examination  by  Prof.  Owen,  he  pronounced  it, 
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beyond  doubt,  to  be  human  hair,  and  that  from  its 
yellow  colour  and  coarseness,  as  well  as  from  the 
locality  in  which  it  was  found,  it  was  probably  a relic 
of  some  ancient  occupation  by  the  Danes  of  that  part 
of  the  country.  At  the  present  day,  this  coarse 
yellow  hair  is  by  no  means  a prevailing  feature  of 
the  Danish  people.  I have  already  observed  that 
these  peculiarities  of  texture  and  of  colour  are  not 
infallible  media  for  arriving  at  a safe  decision;  whilst 
unerringly  applicable  to  the  aggregate  bulk  of  nations, 
they  will  not  embrace  every  individual  of  the  various 
types.  Whether  we  classify  the  races  of  man  into 
three  or  five  or  even  as  many  as  twenty-one  divisions, 
as  some  have  preferred  doing,  there  will  still  be 
found  many  individual  exceptions ; the  general 
prevalence  of  a colour  must,  therefore,  be  the  criterion 
of  classification.  Thus,  the  red  colour  greatly 
predominating  among  the  American  Indians,  it 
constitutes  their  general  characteristic,  unaffected  by 
the  fact,  that  travellers  have  noticed  the  existence  of 
fair  tribes  among  them,  as  Bouguer  in  Peru,  Cook  in 
Nootka  Sound,  Humboldt  near  the  sources  of  the 
Oronoko,  and  Weld  near  the  United  States.  A 
similar  contrariety  obtains  amongst  the  Aborigines  of 
New  Zealand  and  the  Friendly  Islands  : in  fact  it  is 
ubiquitous  ; nor  can  such  a deviation  from  the  standard 
among  nations  surprise  us,  when  we  observe,  among 
ourselves,  in  individuals  of  the  same  family,  like 
discrepancies.  To  what  extent  the  nutritive  tegument 
is  answerable  for  this  aberrancy  is  singularly  mani- 
fested in  the  spotted  Negroes,  in  whom  we  observe 
that  white  hairs  always  germinate  from  the  white 
patches  of  the  scalp.  A light  complexion  and  a thin 
skin  are,  in  the  same  manner,  accompanied  by  red 
or  fair  hair,  while  black  hair  indicates  a dark  com- 
plexion and  thicker  cuticle. 

Yellow  or  yellowish  auburn  hair  has  ever  been 
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considered  the  most  attractive.  In  every  ago  Pope’s 
distich,  has  vindicated  its  truth : 

“ Fair  tresses,  man’s  Imperial  race  ensnare, 

“ Beauty  draws  us  by  a single  hair. 

Homer,  speaking  of  the  most  beautiful  woman  of 
the  time,  whose  charms  were  so  disastrous  to  the 
fortunes  of  Troy,  calls  her  “ the  fair  haired  Helen.” 
I he  flaxen  braids  of  Athene,  the  lovely  tresses  of 
phrodite, . the  golden  locks  of  Apollo,  are  for  ever 
embalmed  in  the  precious  fragrance  of  the  Grecian 
Muse.  The  reader  of  these  pages  has  already  admired 
the  beautiful  descriptions  from  “ the  Faerie  Queene,” 
and  Homer’s  Odyssey  and  others.  Milton  thus 
beautifully  images  woman  in  all  her  unimpaired 
charms,  fresh  from  the  Creator’s  hands : — 

“Half  of  her  swelling  breast 
“ Naked,  met  his,  under  the  flowing  gold 
“ Of  her  loose  tresses  hid  ; he,  in  delight, 

“ Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charms, 

“ Smiled  with  superior  love.” 

“ His  fair,  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declar’d, 
“Absolute  rule;  and  hyacinthine  locks 
“ Round  from  his  parted  fore-lock,  manly  hung 
“ Clust’ring,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad : 

“ She,  as  a veil,  down  to  her  slender  waist, 

“ Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 
“Dishevelled,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  waved, 

“ As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils.” 

The  Pardoner  in  Chaucer,  is,  with  an  artful  glance 
at  his  vanity,  presented  to  us  with  “long  yellow 
hair.  Petrarch  say  of  a “Ladye  Faire.” 

“ Loose,  to  the  wind  her  golden  tresses  stream’d, 

“ Forming  bright  waves,  with  amorous  Zephyr’s  sighs.” 

And  of  the  crafty,  cruel,  but  all  too  lovely 
enchantress  Circe,  our  master-poet,  sings. 

“ Her  golden  hair 
*5  Around  her  face  in  clusters  hung.” 
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And  Shakespeare  gives  us  an  exquisite  image 
of  beauty: 

“ Her  sunny  locks 

“ Hung  on  her  temples,  like  a golden  fleece.” 

In  his  time  particularly,  were  golden  locks  a 
favourite  theme,  for  the  hair  of  the  Maiden  Queen, 
as  he  loved  to  call  her,  was  of  that  colour. 


Ariosto  thus  depicts  female  grace  in  its  perfection: 

**  Her  matchless  person,  every  charm  combin’d, 

“ Formed  in  the  ideal  of  a Painter’s  mind; 

“ Round  in  a knot  behind,  her  ringlets  roll’d 
“Down' her  fair  neck  and  shone  like  waving  gold; 

“ Her  blooming  cheeks,  the  blended  tints  disclose 
“ Of  lilies,  damask’d  with  the  blushing  rose.” 


Longfellow  gives  us  this  beautiful  picture : 

“ Thou  whose  locks  outshine  the  sun, 

“ Golden  tresses  wreathed  in  one, 

“ As  the  braided  streamlets  run.” 


Eemy  Belleau,  the  French  poet,  who  was  distin- 
guished by  the  eulogistic  appellation  of  “The  Painter 
of  Nature,”  and  who  died  in  1577,  in  his  song  on 
April  has  these  lines. 

“ Avril,  l’honneur  verdissant 
“ Florissant, 

“ Sur  les  tresseB  blondelettes, 

“ De  ma  dame,  et  de  son  sein, 

“ Toujours  plein, 

“ De  mille  et  mille  fleurettes.” 


Thus  translated  by  Cary  in  his  work,  “ The  early 
French  Poets.” 

“ April,  thy  bloom  amid  the  tresses  laid 
“ Of  my  sweet  maid, 

“ Adown  her  neck  and  bosom  flow, 

**  And  in  a wild  profusion  there, 

“ Her  shining  hair, 

“ With  them  hath  blent  a golden  glow.” 

It  would  indeed  be  easy  to  gather  a fragrant 
array  of  richest  imagery  from  the  effusions  of  these 
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enthusiastic  worshippers  of  the  beautiful ; but  one 
more  must  suffice : 

“ Richer  treasures  than  her  hair, 

“ Never  yet  did  forehead  bear, 

“ On  her  ivory  shoulders  lying; 

“Every  curl  for  lustre  vying, 

“ With  the  yellow  light  that  breaketh, 

“ When  the  fresh-ey’d  morning  waketh.” 

It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  further  quotations  to 
prove  that  this  favourite  hue  has  ever  been  selected 
from  every  other  as  the  most  appropriate  completion 
of  female  loveliness,  while,  as  we  remark  in  Milton, 
the  hyacinthine  tint  was  allotted  to  manly  beauty. 
Winckelman,  in  his  “ History  of  Ancient  Art  amongst 
the  Greeks,”  says,  “Flaxen  (guvOr/)  hair  has  always 
“ been  considered  the  most  be.autiful,  and  hair  of  this 
“ colour  has  been  attributed  to  the  most  beautiful  of 
“ the  Gods,  as  Apollo  and  Bacchus,  not  less  than  to 
“the  heroes.  Hair  of  this  colour  is  also  called 
“ //eXt^/joov,  honey1  coloured,  and  the  remark  of 
“ Lucretius  “Nigra  fieXixP00^  est”  the  black  is  honey - 
“ coloured,  is  a strong  confirmation  of  the  idea  of 
“ beauty  attached  to  this  golden  shade  ; for  the  poet, 
“ speaking  of  the  glaring  and  improbable  flatteries 
“ lavished  in  his  time  upon  vain  women,  illustrates 
“ his  assertion  by  this  instance,  that  a maiden,  though 
“ possessing  hair  quite  black,  shall  yet  be  compli- 
“mented  upon  it  as  yellow.” 

I shall  conclude  this  first  division  of  my  little 
treatise  on  the  hair,  by  a reference  to  the  important 
part  it  played  in  Mediaeval  Gramarye.  Amongst  the 
myriad  spells  of  sorcery,  amongst  its  countless  charms, 
and  means  of  incantation,  witchcraft  could  boast  of 
no  other  instrument  possessing  such  tremendous  and 
fearful  power  as  the  human  locks.  Woe  to  the 
hapless  beings  whose  shorn  hair  was  in  possession  of 
the  evil  disposed,  they  were  thenceforth  wholly 
helpless,  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  passions  of  the 
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base,  the  malevolent,  the  hostile.  Sickness,  death, 
and  nameless  horrors  could  be  at  will  effected. 
Place  this  fateful  lock  upon  the  blazing  hearth,  the 
lighted  brazier,  or  the  midnight  lamp,  and  whoever 
then  was  summoned,  by  day  or  night,  was  utterly 
powerless  to  disobey  the  summons.  Sanctity,  purity, 
busy  avocations,  determined  will,  the  whole  world’s 
intervening  distance,  were  no  impediment.  The 
summoned  spirit  must  obey  the  potency  of  the  weird, 
must  leave,  for  the  destined  time,  its  body  tenantless 
and  away  to  the  scene  whither  it  was  cited.  A tale 
of  great  power,  based  on  this  superstition,  will  be 
found  in  the  “ Ingoldsby  Legends,”  and  will  well 
repay  the  reader  for  the  time  devoted  to  its  perusal. 
I will  now  give  an  interesting  extract  on  the  subject 
from  a work  of  the  period,  first  published  in  1552, 
“ The  Diary  and  Houres  of  the  Ladye  Adelie,”  whicJi 
shows  well,  both  the  fashion  of  hair  dressing,  and 
the  superstitions  prevalent  at  the  time  in  England, 
relating  to  the  hair. 

“ 1550  Dec.  20th.  With  mistress  Anstey  to-daie 
she  did  speake  of  the  colour  of  my  haire  and  did  ask 
me  why  I did  wear  it  in  a silken  coif,  and  not  in 
lockes  like  Una,  or  in  Periwig,  as  is  the  fashion  in  these 
daies.  I did  replie,  “ Because  that  I did  prefer  to  do 
it  myself  in  the  coif.”  We  did  then  speake  of  divers 
other  waies  to  fasten  the  haire  as  used  in  other  times 
and  landes  and  by  divers  rankes  of  people.  Master 
Leslie  knowe  did  sit  by  the  fireside  and  reade  ; but 
presently,  looking  over  his  booke,  ‘ Did  you  ever 
heare,  mistress  Anstey,’  quoth  he,  ‘ of  the  haire 
witchcraft?’  ‘nay,’  did  she  replie,  ‘what  is  that?’ 
“ It  was  a Fantaysie,’  said  he,  ‘ that  they  who  had 
“ Familiars  and  could  work  Gramary e,  could  make  you 
“die,  or  call  you  out  of  the  bodie  for  a time, by  burning 
•‘  a locke  of  youre  Haire, and  manie  who  in  these  times 
“ do  disbelieve  this,  are  yet  verie  cautious  and  warie 
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“ not  to  give  awaie  Haire  off  tlieir  owne  or  their 
“ Children’s  headdes,  from  some  vague  dreade  and 
“ misgiving  perchance,  that  it  may  worke  them  ille.’ 

* was  there  anie  thinge  of  Truthe  in  it  ?’  quoth  I, 
‘ my  childe,  we  may  hardlie  say  when  there  is  Truthe, 
‘ so  manie  factes  are  now  known  by  the  Hewers  of  Wood 
‘ and  Drawers  of  Water,  that  once  were  thought  strange 
‘ coinage  of  some  Philosopher’s  overwrought  brain  ; 
‘ and  so  much  of  outer  Pulpe  and  Semblance  round 

* everie  Truthe,  that  needeth  to  be  cleared  awaie  before 
‘ the  true  kernel  of  wisdom  is  discovered,  that  it  is 
‘ hard  to  saye  anie  beliefe  hathe  no  attorn  of  error,  or 
‘ that  anie  Superstition  hath  no  hidden  graine  of  Truthe. 
‘ Other  men  will  perchance  discover,  that  from  the 
‘ great  unitie  of  the  Plaire  with  the  Temperament  and 
‘ Bodelie  substance  of  Mankinde  (and  ofanimallestoo, 
‘ since  among  them  we  see  different  kindes  of  Haire 
‘ spring  from  divers  habits  of  life,  and  kindes  of  food ) 
‘ they  can  draw  up  a liltelie  picture  of  the  minde  and 
‘ temper  from  seeing  but  a Locke  of  the  Haire,  and  thus 
‘ the  olde  superstitious  Dreade  will  be  replaced  by  the 
‘ sounder  Arte,  albeit  not  perchance  a verie  sme  one  ’ 
‘Are  there  divers  sortes  of  Haire  amongst  men?’ 
‘ It  is  one  of  the  greate  markes  of  divers  races — so 
‘ different  that  if  the  Lorde  had  not  sayde  that  he  had 
‘made  of  one  Bloode  all  the  nations  of  the  Earth,’ 

‘ we  might  believe  the  Negro  with  his  curlie  Woole, 

‘ the  Bed  Indian  with  his  straight  black  Haire,  and 
‘ the  European  with  his  endless  varietie  of  shade,  were 
‘ all  of  divers  origin  ; besides  the  Tartars  and  Chinese. 

‘ But  is  there  anie  Truthe  in  anie  shade  of  Wytch- 
‘ crafte?  ’ quoth  Mistress  Anstey,  ‘ 1 dare  not  saye,’ 
replied  he,  ‘ but  the  learned  Bacon  speaketh  darklie 
‘ of  manie  powers,  which  one  minde  may  have  upon 
‘ another  minde,  and  upon  Bodies  too  ; and  the  tales  of 
‘ Gramarye  seeme,  manie  of  them,  to  be  founded  on 
‘ sciences  still  verie  lytel  rightlie  known  by  us.  But 
« though  much  of  their  Marvell©  may  be  added  by 
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*'  those  who  first  did  tell  tlie  tale,  and  who  may  have 
‘ loved  the  Marvellous,  I doubt,  not  that  these  tales 
‘ will  be  one  day,  in  parte  at  least  explained’.  He  did 
saye,  that  we  had  no  time  to  go  deeper  into  the 
question  then,  for  that  we  had  not  half  examined  the 
manie  kindes  of  Divination,  Magic  and  Wytchcraft 
as  told  of  in  the  Ilolie  Scriptures,  nor  yet  of  the 
Beliefe  that  a Bing  of  a single  Haire  was  bound  round 
the  finger  of  all  those  who  had  Familiar  Spirittes,  of 
all  Changelings  and  people  looked  upon  with  the 
Evill  Eye.” 

Human  hair  is  now  put  to  more  benign  and  useful 
purposes  than  those  of  Gramary e.  The  extent  to 
which  hair  is  used  in  various  ornamental  and  useful 
forms,  is  too  well  known  to  need  the  notice  of  even 
a passing  word.  Human  hair,  for  these  purposes,  is 
chiefly  procured  from  the  North  of  France,  from 
Belgium,  and  Germany.  The  lighter  coloured  hair 
which  bears  the  highest  value,  is  supplied  from 
Germany ; the  darker  shades  are  imported  from 
France,  where  a peasant  girl  will  not  hesitate  to  sell 
the  hair  still  growing  on  her  head,  without  any  sense 
of  degradation.  In  our  own  country,  this  traffic  is 
resorted  to,  only  by  females  of  the  lowest  class.  So 
common  is  the  practice  in  France,  that  Agents  are 
employed  who  annually  traverse  certain  districts  at 
a particular  season  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
the  ci ops  of  human  hair,  which  are  assiduously 
cultivated  with  this  sole  object  in  view.  J 
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The  Hair  though  so  essential  an  adjunct  of  Beauty 
and  so  useful  from  its  non-conducting  attributes  in 
preserving  an  equable  temperature  of  the  system,  is 
unfortunately  liable  to  many  and  multiform  species 
of  decay,  and  too  much  attention  cannot  be  bestowed 
upon  these,  either  in  counteracting  their  causes  or  in 
effecting  their  cure.  It  is  not  my  province  to  touch 
upon  all  these  deviations  from  a healthy  standard, 
nor  to  point  out  their  predisposing  causes,  many 
being  connected  with  constitutional  ailments  or  with 
diseases  of  the  skin,  and  requiring  the  intervention 
of  the  Physician  : for  it  is  frequently  found  that  in 
an  unhealthy  condition  of  body,  the  hair  exhibits 
sympathetic  evidences  of  weakness  and  degeneracy. 

Some  of  these  diseases  have,  however,  a merely 
superficial  origin,  and  to  these  I shall  almost 
exclusively  restrict  my  observations.  Atrophy,  or 
gradual  impoverishment  is  indicated  by  the  hair 
becoming  finer  with  loss  of  brilliancy  and  fibrous 
strength  and  is  justly  regarded  in  most  instances  as 
the  premonitory  symptom  of  baldness,  the  hair, 
through  gradual  stages  of  decay,  ultimately  reaching 
the  last  degree  of  total  inanition.  This  disease  is 
usually  characterized  by  a morbid  dryness,  the  result 
of  defective  nutriment,  the  secretion  of  oil  in  the 
Capillary  glands  inordinately  diminishing  in  quantity. 
In  certain  instances  this  desiccation  is  wholly 
ascribable  to  the  use  of  alkaline  washes  and  dele- 
' terious  unguents,  whilst  in  others  it  originates  in 
profuse  cutaneous  effusions.  But  to  whatever  cause 
assignable,  such  indications  are  never  to  be 
disregarded,  denoting,  as  they  very  markedly  do, 
that  the  Capillary  force,  abandoned  to.  its  own 
resources  is  unequal  to  the  emergency.  It  is  well  we 
should  distinctly  understand,  that  such  weakness 
may  be  re-integrated  in  a large  proportion  of  cases, 
and  a healthy  reaction  induced,  by  skilful  and 
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judicious  treatment;  but  great  discretion  must  be 
used  in  the  selection  of  the  invigorating  medium  to 
ensure  that  it  is  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
specific  debility. 

“ Trichosis  Distrix  ” or  Forky  Hair,  exhibits  the 
integument,  weak,  withered,  slender  and  split  at  the 
extremities.  This  is  a very  common  affection  and 
is  in  like  manner,  induced  by  a deficiency  in  the 
supply  of  proper  nutriment  from  the  hair  bulb  or 
root,  occasioning  an  aridity  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube.  The  hair  becomes  brittle  and  cleaves  into 
minute  filaments,  more  or  less  numerous ; vital  force 
is  notably  deficient  in  the  bulb,  and  we  not  un- 
frequently  find  associated  with  the  disease,  an  ill 
condition  of  the  general  health ; it  being  a physio- 
logical fact  that  the  hair  manifests  towards  the  general 
health  of  the  microcosm,  a sympathy  closer  even  than 
that  displayed  by  the  skin.  Undue  excitement  and 
profuse  perspirations  by  causing  an  acid  condition  to 
exist,  conduse  much  to  loss  of  vigour;  and  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  also  exercise  a deadening 
effect.  In  these  cases,  in  addition  to  the  use  of 
appropriate  washes,  complete  asration  of  the  surface 
of  the  skin  is  necessary,  more  especially  when  an 
acid  state  is  observable.  The  Chemistry  of  Vegetable 
and  Animal  life  is  of  a very  occult  and  mysterious 
order  and  the  glimpses  obtained  of  its  general  nature 
are  sparse  and  few.  Upon  the  members  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  devolves  the  duty  of  forming 
organic  matter  from  inorganic  sources,  such  chemical 
changes  being  without  doubt  mainly  dependant  on 
the  influence  of  light.  In  Mineral  Chemistry  are 
many  substances  which  are  rapidly  decomposed  by 
the  actinic  ray,  and  that  under  the  influence  of  light 
vegetation  decomposes  Carbonic  acid  is  a well 
ascertained  fact — that  light  thus  acts  as  an  excitant 
to  chemical  action  is  beyond  all  controversyf 
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as  well  as,  that  hair  in  common  with  other  organic 
matter  is  susceptible  to  its  influence.  Thus  it 
happens  aeration  is  of  immense  avail  in  expediting 
the  return  to  a healthy  condition,  the  light  forms  the 
colour  and  promotes  decomposition,  and  the  air  keeps 
the  decomposition  within  legitimate  limits. 

Gross  or  excessive  nutriment  of  the  hair,  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  render  it  thick,  rigid  and  bristly, 
producing  a peculiar  disease,  named  “ Hystriacis,” 
or  Porcupine  hair,  somewhat  similar  to  that  attributed 
by  Horace  to  the  Sagana  Major : 

“ Horret  capillis,  ut  marinus,  asperis 
Echinus,  aut  currens  aper.” 

assuredly  the  Sea  Urchin  or  the  wild  Boar  would 
furnish  a most  unenviable  head  of  hair.  When  the 
natural  nutriment  is  excessive,  the  hair  dilates  and 
often  produces  the  terrible  disease  called  “ Trichosis 
Plica,”  or  matted  hair.  In  this  disease  it  not 
unfrequently  occurs  that  the  blood  will  invade  the 
tubes  so  that  the  hair  will  bleed  on  excision.  Like 
most  others  which  affect  the  hair,  this  distemper  is 
aggravated,  if  not  indeed  engendered  by  habits  of 
uncleanliness  and  neglect,  and  is  generally  deemed 
contagious.  It  was  very  prevalent  in  Poland  where 
it  is  said  first  to  have  made  its  appearance  at  the  end 
of  the  13th  century,  hence  the  name  frequently 
given  to  it  “ Plica  Polonica.”  Dr.  Kirckhoff  con- 
• siders  it  a mere  result  of  the  custom  among  the 
lowest  class  in  that  country,  of  letting  the  hair  grow 
to  an  inordinate  length,  of  dispensing  with  the  use 
of  the  comb  and  other  media  of  purification  and  of 
constantly  covering  the  head  with  a thick  woollen 
bonnet  or  leather  cap ; and  hence  he  says,  that  while 
the  rich  are  generally  exempt  from  the  disease  it  is 
commonly  to  be  met  with  among  the  poor  who  are 
wallowing  in  filth  and  misery;  hence  he  contend^ 
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tliat  it  is  not  peculiar  to  Poland  more  than  to  any 
other  country,  and  that  nothing  more  is  requisite  to 
its  extirpation  than  improved  habits  of  cleanliness 
and  the  removal  of  the  diseased  and  matted  hair; 
when  treated  in  the  early  stages,  this,  liko  most 
other  diseases  of  the  hair,  is  easily  subdued. 

Many  troublesome  diseases  are  known  under  the 
name  of  “Porrigo,”  originating  also,  in  negligence 
or  contagion.  In  certain  branches  of  this  disease, 
the  hair  becomes  altered  in  colour,  whilst  in  others, 
partial  Alopecia  results,  according  as  its  action  falls 
on  the  pigmentary  or  nutritive  vessels.  Ringworm 
is  a sufficiently  common  variety  of  “Porrigo.” 
Scurf  or  Dandrijf  is  a very  unpleasant  disorder, 
and  one  to  which  many  are  subject.  Dandriff  may  be 
beneficially  kept  from  accumulating,  but  under  no 
circumstances  should  it  be  suddenly  checked,  as  its 
presence  is  an  emphatic  indication  that  Nature  desires 
to  eliminate  effete  matter  from  the  system.  An  excess- 
ive secretion  should  receive  attention,  as,  apart  from 
the  intolerable  cutaneous  irritation  which  it  occasions, 
it  proves  the  necessity  of  a stimulating  medium  to 
promote  exfoliation  and  also  elimination.  Care  is 
requisite  in  the  choice  of  such  applications  as  will 
not  unduly  excite  the  skin  or  induce  the  obvious 
predisposition  to  scurf.  By  appropriate  applications 
too,  the  itching  sensation  can  be  subdued  and  the 
undue  secretion  prudently  controlled  and  adjusted. 
The  ill  consequences  arising  from  the  employment  of 
improper  oils  and  unguents  cannot  receive  too  much 
attention.  No  residue  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  scalp,  wherefore  the  choice  of  appropriate 
brushes  and  combs  is  of  much  importance.  To  effect 
the  desired  purpose,  two  brushes  are  requisite,  one 
with  short  bristles  for  brushing  the  skin,  and  one 
with  bristles  about  two  inches  long  for  brushing  the 
hair ; the  short  bristles  excite  surface  circulation  and 
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remove  the  Dandriff  from  the  cuticle,  while  the  long, 
possessing  stiffness  with  flexibility,  are  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  hair  and 
removing  coherent  particles  from  it.  Each  kind  is 
indispensable  to  any  person  desirous  of  possessing 
hair,  combining  vigour  with  brilliancy.  The  use  of 
a properly  manufactured  comb,  previous  to  the 
brushing  operation,  facilitates  the  process ; Ten 
minutes  thorough  brushing  daily  is  conducive  to  the 
health  of  the  hair,  indeed  combing  and  brushing  the 
hair  has  a very  soothing  effect  on  the  system 
generally,  and  in  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere 
very  perceptible  Electric  discharges  are  discernible. 
As  hairs,  at  least  when  in  a healthy  state,  have  no 
more  nerves  than  the  filaments  of  vegetables,  it  is 
probable  that  the  circulation  is  carried  on  in  them  in 
the  same  manner  as  obtains  in  plants.  By  the  simple 
process  of  combing  and  brushing,  we  free  the 
Capillary  fluid  from  those  obstructions  which  must 
necessarily  impede  its  progress,  from  the  entangle- 
ment and  bent  position  of  the  hairs,  and  thereby 
promote  a circulation  through  the  bulb,  relieving 
the  head  from  impedimentary  accumulations;  for 
though  the  vessels  of  the  bulb  are  small  they  are 
numerous.  We  are  hence  enabled  to  account  for  the 
agreeable  sensations  of  refreshment  and  relief  so 
universally  experienced  after  the  operation. 

Greyness  of  the  hair  is  co-extensive  with  the 
human  family  and  is  to  be  abundantly  met  with  in 
every  clime  and  in  every  nation.  Before  entering 
however  on  this  peculiar  phasis  of  our  subject,  we 
shall  premise  a few  remarks  on  the  general  property 
of  colour  in  the  hair. 

We  know  that  when  nature  is  performing  her 
functions  harmoniously,  the  hair  not  only  grows, 
but  grows  endowed  with  colour  of  various  shades ; 
and  it  is  only  when  deficiency  of  certain  essentia 
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ingredients  exists,  that  absence  of  colour  is  apparent. 
It  is  now  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  investigations 
of  successive  observers, that  the  colouring  matter  of  hair 
is  secreted  from  the  blood, the  colorific  metal  in  a norm  al 
state,  existing  in  a minutely  divided  condition — such 
minute  division  of  particles  favouring  decomposition. 
In  the  fair  skin,  the  amount  of  pigment  deposited 
is  variable,  there  being  more  secreted  in  summer  than 
in  winter,  and  consequently  it  varies  with  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  intensity  of  the  sun’s 
rays.  The  pigment  granules  are  either  collected  in 
little  patches,  or  diffused  with  air  spaces  throughout 
the  substance  of  the  hair.  How  the  secretion  is 
effected  has  not  hitherto  been  satisfactorily  elucidated ; 
it  seems,  however,  to  proceed  cellularly,  the  colour 
being  really  dependant  on  the  amount  and  quality  of 
the  light  impinging  on  the  surface.  This  remark  is 
solely  applicable  to  hair  in  a natural  and  healthy  con- 
dition when  the  blood  is  red  and  the  metallic  salts  exist. 
These  salts  are  rendered  red  by  the  oxygen  absorbed, 
the  Iron  being  alternately  in  the  state  of  Sesqui-oxide 
and  Carbonate  of  Prot- oxide,  according  to  Liebig. 
The  skin  examined  microscopically,  shows  evidence  of 
coloured  corpuscles  which  are  manipulated  by  a 
process  somewhat  resembling  digestion,  into  what 
we  call  hair.  This  part  of  Nature’s  chemistry  is 
indeed  complex,  but  the  results  are  strikingly 
beautiful.  Some  authors  have  ascribed  the  chemical 
changes  to  Electricity,  others  to  Force,  an  indefinite 
explanation  at  the  best ; but  we  may  rest  satisfied 
with  the  term  “ Decomposition,”  for  whichever  way 
we  regard  it,  the  secretion  becomes,  not  changed 
indeed  in  its  constituents,  but  altered  in  colour. 
The  constituents  of  different  coloured  hair  vary 
however  in  several  particulars — all  contain  oleagin- 
ous matter ; some  Chloride  of  Sodium,  others 
Phosphate  of  Lime,  a percentage  of  Sulphur,  Iron, 
and  Manganese.  In  hair  of  a fair  complexion,  less 
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Carbon  exists  than  in  that  of  a dark ; whilst  in  red 
hair,  Sulphur  is  very  observable.  In  brown  and 
dark  hair  Carbon  predominates,  whilst  in  grey, 
Phosphate  of  Lime  is  found  ; Nitrogen  is  common  to 
all : to  this  peculiar  combination  of  metallic  matter 
and  earthy  salts,  may  be  ascribed  the  imperishable 
character  of  hair.  The  structure  of  the  hair  is  very 
peculiar  in  appearance  and  affords  an  ample  and 
interesting  field  for  microscopic  investigation. 
Its  outer  surface  is  traversed  by  irregular  lines 
which  indicate  the  imbricated  arrangement  of  the 
flattened  cells  of  the  Cortical  layer.  This  stratum 
is  transparent  and  encloses  the  delicate  striae  which 
can  be  discerned  in  the  centre  of  all  hair.  The 
central  pith  is  scientifically  known  as  the 
“ Medullary  Canal,  ” and  in  the  axis  of  the  fibrous 
cylinder  there  is  frequently  a band  of  spheroidal 
cells,  which  are  not,  however,  always  noticeable. 


The  following  interesting  comparative  analysis  is 
from  Scherer: — 


Hair. 

Oxhair. 

Nails. 

Iron. 

Carbon 

50. 

37. 

51. 

13. 

50. 

15. 

50. 

20. 

Hydrogen 

6, 

66. 

6. 

71. 

6. 

82. 

6. 

78. 

Nitrogen 

17. 

94. 

17. 

28. 

16. 

90. 

17. 

22. 

Sulphur  & Oxygen 

25. 

03. 

24. 

88. 

26. 

13. 

25. 

80. 

Kreatin  is  also  found  in  hair,  nails,  feathers,  and 
epithelium. 

Berzelius  has  published  an  analysis  of  human 
bones,  wherein  he  has  proved  conclusively,  the  pres- 
ence of  an  excess  of  earthy  Salts  in  adults,  organic 
matter  being  much  more  abundant  in  the  young,  and 
the  same  excess  of  earthy  Salts  is  very  noticeable  in 
the  hairs  of  the  aged.  Great  as  the  difference  ap- 
pears to  the  eye,  between  black  and  yellow  hair  or 
between  black  and  red,  the  cause  is  very  simple,  for, 
according  to  the  most  celebrated  observers  of  the 
phenomenon,  all  the  various  shades  of  colour  are 
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proved  to  be  imparted  to  tbe  bair  by  tbe  colour  of  the 
oil  it  contains.  From  a series  of  acute  experiments, 
tlie  distinguished  Vauquelin  deduced  that  Black  hair 
consists  of  the  following  elements  : — 

1st.  Animal  matter  -which  constitutes  the  greatest  part. 

2nd.  A white  concrete  oil  in  small  quantity. 

3rd.  Another  oil  of  a grey  greenish  colour,  more  abundant 
than  the  former. 

4th.  Iron,  the  state  of  which  in  the  hair  is  uncertain. 

5th,  A few  particles  of  the  Oxide  of  Manganese. 

6th.  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

7th.  Carbonate  of  Lime  in  very  small  quantities. 

8th.  Silex  in  a conspicuous  quantity. 

9th.  A considerable  quantity  of  Sulphur. 

By  prosecuting  his  experiments,  and  subjecting  hair 
of  different  colours  to  similar  tests,  he  found  that  the 
red  differs  from  black  hairs,  only  in  containing  a red 
oil  instead  of  a greyish  green  oil,  and  that  white 
hair  differs  from  both,  only  in  the  colourless  quality 
of  its  oil,  and  in  containing  a small  amount  of  Phos- 
phate of  Magnesia,  which  is  wholly  absent  from  the 
others.  Hair,  though  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  will 
readily  dissolve  when  exposed  to  a higher  degree  of 
temperature  in  Papin’s  Digester  : from  a solution  of 
Black  hair  thus  obtained  by  Vauquelin,  a black 
matter  was  deposited,  which  proved  to  be  an  oil  of 
the  density  of  Bitumen,  together  with  Iron  and 
Sulphur.  Alcohol  will  extract  from  black  hair  its 
white  and  greyish  green  oils,  the  latter  of  which 
forms  a residuum  after  the  evaporation  of  the  spirit. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  black  element  of 
colour,  is  gummy  or  albuminous  in  character.  The 
wThite,  on  the  other  hand,  resembled  Spermaceti  in 
appearance,  though  it  differed  in  its  chemical  affinities. 
The  red  hair  subjected  also  to  analysis,  yielded  the 
white,  but  instead  of  the  greyish  green  oil,  it  gave 
an  oil  as  red  as  blood.  The  fact  that  white  hair  alone 
contains  the  Phosphate  of  Magnesia,  affords  a proof  of 
the  greater  facility  with  which  calcareous  matter  is 
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secreted  in  old  age,  than  at  any  other  period  of  life. 
The  depth  of  colour  usually  bears  a relation  to  the 
amount  of  pigmentary  deposit  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  system,  as  in  the  eye,  and  beneath  the  skin,  and 
it  is  with  great  probability  supposed  that  the  pig- 
ment of  both  is  identical  and  has  a common  origin. 
The  Albino’s  peculiar  colour  is  traced  to  the  non- 
secretion of  pigment,  usually  extending  to  the  eyes. 
The  many  analyses  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  made  by  scientific  men,  give  however,  varying 
results,  according  to  the  different  idiosyncrasies  of 
constitution.  Dr.  Griffiths  thus  gives  the  result  of 
his  microscopic  observations : “ The  colour  of  the 
“ hair,”  he  writes,  “ has,  I believe,  been  long 
“considered  to  depend  upon  the  presence  of  a 
“ quantity  of  colouring  matter,  which  is  accumulated 
“ into  little  heaps  and  contained  in  the  medullary 
“ portion  of  the  hair.  These  so  called  accumulations- 
“ of  pigment  are,  as  it  is  well  known,  very  beautifully 
“seen  in  the  hair  of  many  kinds  of  animals,  as  the 
“ Sable,  the  Badger,  &c.,  where  they  are  apparently 
“ arranged  with  remarkable  regularity  and  beauty. 
“ The  object  of  the  present  note  is  to  show  that  the 
“ above  appearances  have  been  totally  mis-interpreted, 
“ and  it  is  astonishing  how  much  such  interpretations 
, “ are  handed  down  from  author  to  author,  and  even 
“how  they  are  made  by  observer  after  observer. 
“ The  appearance  considered  as  the  accumulation  of 
“ pigment  into  little  heaps,  arises  from  a number  of 
“ air  cavities  existing  in  themedullary  portion  of  the 
“ hair.  The  air  contained  within  them  refracts  the 
“ rays  of  light  beyond  the  field  of  the  microscope, 
“ and  thus  they  appear  black.  They  are,  however, 
“ rarely  perfectly  black,  there  being  generally  a 
“minute  white  spot  in  their  centre.  These  air 
“ spaces  probably  arise  from  the  evaporation  and 
“ escape  of  the  fluid  which  in  the  younger  hair  fills 
“ the  space  of  the  medulla  That  they  contain  air 
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“and  that  the  air  produces  the  pigment  like 
“appearance  may  he  shown  as  follows.  1st.  If  a 
“ piece  he  cut  from  the  centre  of  the  hair  by  transverse 
“ cuts  and  this  he  digested  in  warm  water  or  alcohol , the 
“ hair  becomes  very  transparent,  and  by  this  method 
“ all  the  air  cavities  may  be  filled  with  the  water  or 
“ spirit,  nay,  if  the  piece  of  hair  be  immersed  in  the 
“oil  of  turpentine  and  warmed,  the  fluid  may  be  seen 
“under  the  microscope,  to  enter  the  cells  and  the  air 
“to  escape  in  bubbles  at  the  ends ; all  appearance  of 
“ the  pigment  then  vanishes,  and  traces  of  the  cell 
“ wall  of  the  medulla  are  still  faintly  seen,  they  not 
“ being  of  the  same  refractive  power  as  the  medium 
“ in  which  they  are  immersed.  2nd.  If  the  portion 
“ of  the  hair  be  removed  from  the  water,  spirit,  or 
“ oil,  and  allowed  to  dry,  the  spirit  evaporates,  and 
“ the  air  may  be  seen  under  the  microscope,  to  re- 
“ enter  and  restore  the  original  appearance.  On 
“preserving  specimens  of  hair  in  Canada  Balsam,  the 
“ cells  are  frequently  completely  filled  with  the 
“ Balsam,  especially  at  the  extremities.  3rd.  If  the 
“ hair  be  bruised  in  an  agate  mortar,  it  becomes  flat- 
tened, and  resembling  a shred  of  membrane,  the 
“ pigment  appearance  being  completely  destroyed.” 

Grey  hair  is  not  absolutely  confined  to  old  age — it 
has  been  found  in  every  stage  of  human  life.  Schenck 
gives  an  instance  in  which  it  was  present  at  birth, 
and  even  instances  are  given  of  greyness  supervening 
afters  death.  It  is  ever  an  indication  of  a weak 
assimilation,  causing  a dry,  shrivelled,  or  obstructed 
state  of  the  bulbs,  which  prevents  the  communication 
of  the  colorific  matter  from  the  pigment  cells.  Violent 
emotions  and  poignant  grief  and  especially  continued 
anxiety,  materially  influence  its  development.  The 
sudden  bleaching  of  hair  from  fright,  is,  though  a 
comparatively  rare,  not  by  any  means  an  unknown 
phenomenon. 
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“ For  deadly  fear  can  time  out-go, 

“ And  blanch  at  once  the  hair,” 

is  no  poetic  flight  of  imagination ; although,  perhaps, 
we  more  frequently  hear  of  the  erectile  force  of  hair 
under  the  agency  of  fright ; as  we  read  in  Hamlet : 

“ I could  a tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
“ Would  harrow  up  thy  soul ; freeze  thy  young  blood ; 

“ Make  thy  two  eyes  like  stars  start  from  their  spheres ; 

“ Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part, 

“ And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end, 

“Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine  ! ” 

The  cause  of  greyness  may  he  deeply  seated ; it  may 
be  induced  by  the  absence  of  iron  from  the  blood,  or 
by  an  altered  condition  of  the  Ferric  compound. 
When  the  phenomenon  of  white  hair  is  produced  by 
some  sudden  revulsion,  a violent  shock  to  the  system, 
or  the  powerful  exertion  of  some  overmastering  pas- 
sion, Vauquelin  thinks  that  the  change  may  be 
attributable  to  the  sudden  disengagement  of  some 
acid,  as  the  hypo  -chlorous  is  known  to  blanch  black 
hair.  Parr,  however,  suggests  the  probability  of  such 
a change  arising  from  the  absorption  of  the  oil  by 
the  sulphur  of  the  hair,  as  occurs  in  the  ordinary 
process  of  bleaching  woollen  fabrics.  In  addition 
to  the  exciting  causes  mentioned  above,  and  the 
' natural  loss  of  vitality  from  age,  exposure  of  the  head 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  various  diseases,  have 
been  known  to  produce  the  same  results,  the  colour- 
ing matter  disappearing  suddenly  or  being  absorbed 
by  the  system.  A remarkable  instance  came  under 
my  notice,  which  I feel  inclined  to  attribute  to  solar 
action,  combined  with  constitutional  change,  though 
from  its  eccentric  character,  it  may  perhaps  be  justly 
termed  a sympathetic  affection  of  the  hair.  Captain 
B.,  a French  officer  stationed  in  Algeria,  was  subject 
to  periodical  greyness,  the  natural  colour  of  his  dark 
brown  hair  invariably  changing  to  white  on  his 
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return  from  France  to  that  colony,  but  gradually 
regaining  its  normal  colour  after  a few  months 
residence  in  Africa.  Greyness  is  more  perceptible  in 
dark  than  in  fair  hair,  though  both  are  equally  sus- 
ceptible to  it.  At  about  the  age  of  40,  the  appearance 
of  the  silver  threads  may  be  noticed,  and  in  many 
cases,  indeed,  grey  hairs  show  themselves  at  a much 
earlier  period,  according  to  the  individual  habit  and 
constitution.  In  the  aged  they  are  inevitable,  and 
indicate  that  the  nutritious  juices  of  the  body  exist 
no  longer  in  their  pristine  plenty.  It  is  not  of  course 
possible  to  feed  one’s  self  exactly  into  dark  hair,  but 
instances  have  come  under  my  notice,  where  the  ad- 
ministration of  iron  medicine  has  proved  of  evident 
advantage.  Many  entertain  a decided  objection  to 
grey  hair,  and  the  same  objection  has  ever  existed, 
for  Medea  derived  one  portion  of  her  unenviable 
notoriety,  chiefly  from  the  pretended  power  of  res- 
toring youth  to  the  aged,  by  some  convenient  dye  for 
the  tresses.  Bacon,  whose  versatile  genius  searched 
into  every  subject,  and  whose  speculations  are  won- 
derful, on  questions  that  even  in  these  days,  are  still 
unsolved,  is  not  likely  to  have  passed  over  so  important 
and  interesting  a matter.  He  says,  in  the  quaint  old 
language  of  his  contemporary  and  friend  : 

“Living  Creatures  (generally)  doe  change  their 
“ Hair  with  age,  turning  to  be  gray  and  white ; as  is 
“ seene  in  men,  though  some  earlier,  some  later ; in 
“ Horses  that  are  dappled  and  turn  white  ; in  old 
“ Squirrels  that  turn  grisly ; and  many  others.  So 
“ doe  some  birds — and  some  birds  there  be  that  upon 
“ their  moulting  doe  turn  colour.  The  cause  is,  for 
“ that  moisture  doth  (chiefly)  colour  hair  and  feathers ; 
“ and  Driness  turneth  them  Gray  and  White ; now 
“ Hair  in  Age  waxeth  Drier,  so  doe  Feathers.  As 
“ for  Feathers,  after  moulting,  they  are  young  Feath- 
“ ers,  and  so  all  one  as  the  Feathers  of  young  Birds. 
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“ So  tlie  beard  is  younger  than  tbe  Hair  of  the  Head, 
“ and  dotli  (for  the  most  part)  wax  Hoare  later.  Out 
“ of  this  ground,  a man  may  devise  the  means  of 
“ altering  the  colour  of  Birds,  and  the  retardation  of 
“ IIoare-Haires.” 

And  again,  apropos  of  Grey  Hair : 

“ Divers  with  us  that  are  grown  Grey,  and  yet 
“ would  appear  young,  find  means  to  make  their  hair 
“ black  by  combing  it,  as  they  say,  with  a leaden 
“ comb  or  the  like.” 

For  Greyness,  active  stimulants  exert  a beneficial 
energy,  but  in  all  instances  care  should  be  taken  in 
their  selection  and  employment,  great  and  permanent 
injury  being  likely  to  ensue  from  an  injudicious  use 
of  stimuli.  Becent  chemical  discoveries  have  made 
wonderful  improvements  in  the  art  of  dyeing  hair  ; 
not  only  is  greyness  dissembled,  but  any  colour  may 
be  imparted  at  option,  from  rich  golden  to  intense 
black.  In  addition  to  greyness,  there  occur  at  rare 
intervals,  unusual  phenomena  of  colour.  Bartholinas 
gives  an  instance  of  the  hair  becoming  absolutely 
green,  rivaling  the  “Virides  Nereidum  Comae”; 
and  Paulinus  of  its  assuming  a blue  colour.  Sohung 
mentions  a case  in  which  not  only  the  hair  of  the 
head,  but  that  of  the  beard  also,  were  transformed 
from  white  to  a raven  black.  We  have  also  accounts 
of  cases  in  which  the  hair  became  spotted,  like  that 
of  the  Leopard.  But  whatever  abnormal  colours  the 
hair  may  assume,  however  eccentric  the  departure 
from  the  original  hue,  or  wide  its  deviation  from  the 
ordinary  standards,  whether  the  fault  be  in  super- 
abundant or  in  deficient  growth,  the  proclivities  are 
all  to  be  traced  in  the  first  case  to  unhealthy  condi- 
tions emanating  from  certain  affections  of  the  “ rete 
mucosum  ” in  which  the  pigment  cells  are  established, 
and  the  roots  of  the  hair  are  planted ; and  whatever 
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impairs  the  powers  of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  so  as  to 
trammel  and  impede  their  healthy  action,  and  to  im- 
poverish the  supply  to  the  roots  of  the  nutriment 
they  require,  may  induce  variety  of  colour  or  bald- 
ness, and  hence  these  various  changes  are  in  nearly 
every  case  to  be  traced  to  diseases  more  or  less 
exhaustive. 

Alopecia  or  baldness  may  be  either  premature  or 
senile — it  has  its  origin  either  at  the  crown  of  the 
head,  on  the  forehead,  or  on  the  temples.  It  is  under 
all  circumstances  a somewhat  intractable  form  of 
complaint.  Senile  Alopecia  is  much  more  prevalent 
among  men  than  women — a fact  with  which  the 
nature  of  their  occupations  has  much  to  do.  When 
baldness  is  the  result  of  age,  or  when  it  arises  from 
the  disorganization  or  destruction  of  the  hair  bulbs, 
it  may  be  definitively  pronounced  incurable,  so  that 
the  Aged  must  accept  it  as  coincident  with  their 
advanced  years  ; it  is  then  an  indication  that  the 
earthy  salts  are  in  the  ascendant  and  have  gained  the 
mastery.  In  such  cases  there  is  a total  absence  of 
sensibility  in  the  skin  even  under  friction,  or  on 
application  of  active  stimulants  : where  on  the  other 
hand  the  case  is  not  hopeless,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  bald  parts  will  redden  under  friction ; there  will 
then  be  excellent  reasons  for  believing  that  Capillary 
force  still  exists,  though  in  a latent  state,  and  only 
requires  the  intervention  of  judicious  treatment  for 
development. 

Hair  may  be  regarded  as  9,  vegetation  growing 
from  the  surface  of  the  body — although,  however 
the  external  surface  is  its  natural  site,  there  are 
many  well  attested  instances  of  its  development  on 
the  internal  surface.  Amatus  Lusitanus  mentions  a 
person  who  had  hair  growing  upon  his  tongue ; Pliny 
and  Valerius  Maximus  concur  in  their  testimonies 
that  the  heart  of  Aristomenes  the  Messenian,  was 
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overgrown  with  hair.  Coelms  Rhodogrinus  relates 
the  like  of  Hermogenes  the  Rhetorician,  and  Plutarch, 
of  Leonidas  the  Spartan.  Wolferus  in  the  Phil. 
Trans,  gives  an  account  of  a woman  buried  at 
Nuremberg,  whose  grave  being  opened  forty  three 
years  after  her  death,  hair  was  found  issuing  forth 
plentifully  through  the  clefts  of  the  coffin,  in  so  much 
that  there  was  reason  to  believe  the  coffin  had  at 
some  period  been  enveloped  with  hair.  Upon  re- 
moval of  the  cover,  the  whole  corpse  appeared  within 
in  its  perfect  shape  but  covered  with  a thick  set  hair, 
long  and  curled.  On  the  sexton  handling  the  upper 
part  of  the  head,  the  whole  structure  collapsed, 
leaving  nothing  in  his  grasp  but  a handful  of  hair. 
There  was  neither  skull  nor  bones  left,  but  the  hair 
was  solid  and  strong.  Examples  of  the  growth  of 
hair  after  death  are  quoted  by  many  other  writers. 

The  hair  rises  from  a bulbous  root  of  an  oval  form, ' 
which  fixes  on  the  cuticle  or  “ rete  mucosum  ” and 
appears  to  shoot  into  the  cutis  or  true  skin  which 
lies  between  the  outer  skin  or  epidermis  and  the 
“ rete  mucosum,”  into  whose  composition  the  cuticle 
enters  by  imperceptible  degrees.  The  separate  hairs 
are  spiral  and  tubular,  and,  at  certain  intervals, 
knotted  like  some  specie  of  grass,  from  which  knots 
ramifications  often  proceed.  These  roots  or  bulbs  are 
not  confined  to  any  portion  of  the  human  frame,  but 
pervade  its  surface,  though  they  assume  activity  and 
become  developed,  only  at  particular  parts,  a pheno- 
menon which  science  has  hitherto  failed  to  explain. 
The  hair  or  the  stems  of  the  roots  is  nourished  by 
the  gluten  at  its  base,  and  to  the  ratio  of  the  supply 
is  proportioned  the  succulence  of  the  stem.  When 
this  gluten  is  of  coarser  quality  or  exists  in  smaller 
quantity  the  hair  becomes  dry  and  crisp,  and  depilation 
soon  ensues  ; when  it  is  arrested  in  its  progress  and 
thus  prevented  reaching  the  extremities,  the  stems 
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or  hairs  become  disoerptible  and  split.  Tne  rete 
mucosum  furnishes  the  hair  with  its  colour,  and  aa 
this  colour  together  with  the  alimentary  mucilage  of 
the  hair,  diminishes  with  advancing  years,  its  entire 
suppression  may  be  regarded  as  natural  to  old  age. 
Nature,  if  we  glance  at  her  process,  we  shall  find 
here,  as  every  where  else,  most  provident.  For 
sometime  before  birth,  the  head  is  covered  with  a 
soft  white  down ; at  birth  the  hair  is  frequently  very 
perceptible,  though  generally  of  a very  pale  colour. 
In  many  children  however,  the  appearance  of  the 
hair  is  of  much  later  occurrence,  a circumstance 
indicative  of  a weak  and  delicate  habit  of  body. 
Through  infancy  the  hair  is  soft  and  flexible  ; in  most 
young  people  the  cells  expand  and  the  hair  grows 
rapidly ; with  progressive  time  it  becomes  more 
abundant  and  assumes  a darker  shade ; as  maturity 
approaches  it  attains  its  greatest  luxuriance,  and 
during  the  middle  period  of  life  the  system  under- 
goes but  little  change,  a state  of  things  which  is 
reflected  in  the  equable  colour,  strength  and  texture 
of  the  hair.  This  condition  of  full  development 
and  ultimate  perfection  once  attained,  however,  con, 
traction  of  the  tube  speedily  commences,  and  as  the 
powers  of  life  decline,  the  vessels  that  supply  the 
cavities  of  the  hair  become,  chiefly  through  weak- 
ened surface  circulation,  obliterated,  secretion  of  the 
colouring  matter  ceases,  and,  to  use  the  language  of 
Bichet,  the  internal  substance  dies ; hence  the  hair 
gradually  blanches  more  and  more,  till  in  advanced 
age  it  is  white  on  the  general  surface,  while  that  of 
the  head  usually  disappears,  at  the  period  of  life 
when  it  is  of  least  necessity  for  the  human  microcosm. 
During  the  early  period  of  life  the  hair  is  absolutely 
essential,  for  we  then  have  to  sustain  the  most 
wasting  labours  and  the  hair  materially  aids  in 
protecting  the  brain  and  preserving  the  organs  of 
vision.  At  the  close  of  our  pilgrimage  we  stand 
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not  in  sucli  need  of  its  assistance,  for  the  advancing 
twilight  of  life  brings  relaxation  from  labour,  and 
the  time  of  the  maximum  demands  upon  man’s 
effort  and  endurance  has  passed  for  ever.  Such 
graduated  decay  is  not  however  that  which  always 
eventuates ; on  the  contrary,  a variety  of  causes 
exist  to  deteriorate  the  hair  and  hasten  its  decline. 
Exposure  to  weather,  extremes  of  temperature,  ill 
health,  excessive  perspiration  and  numerous  other 
adverse  influences  induce  premature  Alopecia,  so 
that  we  may  expect  to  find  it  in  each  successive  stage 
of  life’s  progress.  Dr.  T.  P.  Frank  mentions  an 
instance  of  complete  Alopecia  in  quite  a young  man. 
Paulini  and  Heister,  the  Journal  de  Physique  and 
the  Berlin  Med.  Trans,  record  cases  where  total 
baldness  has  suddenly  occurred,  whilst  Eavaton 
mentions  a singular  case  in  which  the  decay  was 
confined  to  one  side  of  the  head.  Premature 
Alopecia  is  a proof  of  weakened  organic  nervous 
energy,  and  frequently  involves  the  entire  head,  the 
eyebrows,  whiskers,  &c.,  sharing  a common  fate. 
It  is  very  usual  after  fevers,  inflammatory  diseases  of 
the  scalp,  &c.  In  the  Ephemera  of  Natural 
Curiosities,  a case  is  mentioned  in  which  such  a 
result  is  attributed  to  a wound.  The  disease  may 
also  be  due  to  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs, 
or  of  the  whole  constitution,  or  to  some  local  affec- 
tion of  the  scalp  extending  itself  to  the  follicles  of 
the  hair.  Defective  development  of  the  hair  of  a 
permanent  kind  has  been  rarely  observed,  but 
instances  have  been  recorded  by  Heister,  Doaz, 
Wales  and  Bayer.  Extreme  mental  distress  has 
been  known  to  produce  a general  loss  of  hair  within 
twenty-four  hours,  but  such  extreme  instances  are 
happily  rare.  A writer  in  the  Boston  Medical 
Journal  suggests  that  the  compression  produced  by 
the  hat  upon  the  veins  which  return  the  blood  from 
the  scalp  is  a common  cause  of  baldness  ; he  refers, 
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in  proof  of  his  theory,  to  the  far  greater  proportionate 
number  of  persons  exhibiting  baldness  among  the 
classes  who  wear  hats,  compared  with  the  lower 
orders  who  do  so  more  rarely.  Again,  if  we  compress 
the  frontal  vein  of  a bald-headed  person  moderately 
with  the  finger,  the  scalp  speedily  becomes  swollen 
and  turgid,  and  on  enquiry  we  shall  find  that  he 
experiences  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  fullness  and 
constriction  about  the  head  whenever  he  wears  a 
hat,  especially  in  hot  weather.  It  is  true  the  hat 
does  not  induce  baldness  in  all  its  wearers,  those 
most  liable  to  it  being  men  of  soft  and  pliable  tissues 
with  large  superficial  and  easily  compressed  veins,  a 
great  proportion  of  them  having  a long  occipiti- 
frontal  compared  with  the  bi-temporal  diameter  of 
the  head,  favouring  the  compression  of  the  occipital 
veins.  In  fact  the  causes  of  baldness  are,  whatever 
induces  relaxation  or  contraction  of  the  vessels  of 
the  skin.  If  the  skin  be  in  a normal  condition,  the 
hairs  maintain  themselves  firmly ; if  on  the 
contrary  a relaxed  condition  obtains,  opposite  results 
follow ; the  hairs  fall  spontaneously  or  by  brushing 
are  dislodged ; some  of  such  hairs  when  examined 
with  an  ordinary  lens,  show  the  presence  of  the  bulb 
only,  the  sheath  having  remained  in  the  skin  : 
Kegeneration  under  such  circumstances  may  be 
confidently  anticipated.  If  however,  the  sheath  fall 
away,  the  development  of  hair  from  the  same  orifice 
is  very  doubtful,  and  if  renewed  growth  ensue  we 
may  infer  such  growth  to  be  the  result  of  the 
formation  of  hair  follicles  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
vanished  germs.  Such  displacement  of  old  by  new 
hair  is  a constant  process.  Mr.  Paget  is  of  opinion 
that  the  new  hair  is  an  offshoot  of  the  old.  It  is 
important  to  observe  that,  when  the  secretion  of  scarf 
ceases  and  insensibility  of  the  scalp  obtains,  the 
approach  of  baldness  may  be  justly  suspected,  and  it 
is  then  especially  that  curative  remedies  are  of  avail — 
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premature  Alopecia  being  assuredly  amenable  to 
treatment.  The  non-elimination  of  dandriff  is  strong 
presumption  of  weak  vitality.  In  numerous  cases 
the  cause  of  baldness  is  to  be  traced  solely  to  force  in 
wrong  direction.  One  of  our  most  accurate  observers 
speaking  of  the  constitution  of  hair,  describes  it 
literally  as  the  lengthening  of  the  scarf  skin.  Its 
formation  is  identical  with  thct  of  the  scarf  skin,  the 
development  being,  however,  vertical  instead  of 
horizontal.  The  surface  or  scarf  skin  is  composed 
of  countless  minute  spheres  or  cells,  congregated  in 
little  masses,  each  mass  being  separated  from  its 
neighbour  by  a thin  membrane,  and  the  process  of 
forming  these  cells  is  of  vital  importance  in  the 
Human  Microcosm,  in  as  much  as  they  absorb  from 
the  blood  its  colourless  fluid  residuum,  an  action  that 
during  life  never  ceases,  and  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  the  newly  formed  cells  aggregate  and 
push  the  old  ones  towards  the  surface  and  ultimately' 
displace  them.  Directly  they  are  in  contact  with 
the  atmosphere  evaporation  ensues,  exfoliation 
taking  place,  such  elimination  being  a necessary 
process  for  the  preservation  of  health.  Now,  when 
the  scarf  skin  instead  of  extending  itself  perpen- 
dicularly and  being  formed  into  hair,  exerts  a 
horizontal  development  or  surface  action,  accumu- 
lating into  layers  of  scarf  skin  instead  of  hair,  the 
result  of  this  abnormal  action,  if  allowed  to  proceed 
unchecked,  is  the  formation  of  adipose  matter  which 
effectually  prevents  Capillary  growth,  and  the  result 
is  reached  in  the  ordinary  appearance  of  baldness. 
Bald  patches  would  seem  to  extend  from  centres, 
very  much  as  the  ordinary  fungi  of  the  field,  and  as 
soon  as  the}r  have  covered  one  circle  proceed  to 
develope  others  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  until 
sometimes  we  see  the  whole  scalp  involved.  The 
proper,  and  I believe  the  only  successful  treatment 
for  such  cases,  is  a complete  exfoliation  of  the  scarf 
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skin  ; although  occasionally  where  the  vital  force  is 
strong,  nature,  unaided  will  effect  a cure ; and 
instances  are  recorded  where  it  has  been  renewed 
in  growth  of  a finer  quality.  Still,  when  this 
desirable  result  is  so  very  uncertain  and  we  know 
what  will  effect  a cure,  it  is  scarcely  prudent  to 
permit  a result  of  such  importance  to  wait  upon 
chance,  for  nature  may  be,  in  reality,  unequal  to  the 
emergency.  Growth  and  development  may  be 
considered  as  an  exhaustive  process ; consequently 
in  any  treatment  for  the  promotion  of  the  secretion 
of  the  hair  follicles,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
determine  by  careful  observation,  the  relative 
amount  of  latent  productive  power  existing  ; and  also 
to  take  into  account  the  state  of  the  skin,  as  it  is 
only  by  comparison,  one  can  determine  with  any 
accuracy  the  probability  of  renewed  growth.  Many 
cases  have  come  under  my  notice  where  a total 
disregard  of  the  first  principles  which  govern  growth, 
has  been  followed  by  certainly  a wonderful 
reaction — a reaction  characterized  by  features  decided- 
ly unpleasant,  absence  of  colour,  and  atrophy  of  the 
hair  being  very  evident.  The  Hair  does  not  derive  its 
support  from  the  juices  of  the  body,  but  from  a fluid 
filtrated  from  the  skin.  When  a hair  is  pulled  out 
by  the  roots,  its  base  exhibits  a bulbous  enlargement, 
the  exterior  of  which  is  tolerably  firm,  whilst  its 
interior  is  occupied  by  a softer  substance,  known  as 
the  Pulp  ; and  it  is  to  the  continual  augmentation  of 
this  pulp  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  follicle  and  to  its 
conversion  into  the  peculiar  substance  of  the  hair, 
when  it  has  been  pushed  upwards,  that  the  growth 
of  the  hair  is  due.  Horns,  Nails,  Feathers,  &c.,  are 
all  epidermic  appendages ; that  is,  they  are  produced 
on  the  surface  and  not  within,  in  the  substance  of  the 
true  skin  and  are  allied  in  structure  to  the  epidermis, 
being  composed  of  aggregations  of  cells  filled  with 
horny  matter.  Now,  it  is  certain  we  may  acoelerate 
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the  growth  of  gelatinous  matter,  i.e.  hair  follicles ; 
but  in  so  doing  we  cannot  too  well  remember  that 
»t  is  not  the  skeleton  of  hair  we  require,  but  hair 
endowed  with  colour,  and  containing  the  proper 
proportion  of  metallic  ingredients — Iron,  Manganese, 
and  Sulphur;  we  must  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
lapid  growth,  induce  rapid  decomposition;  we 
should  recollect,  that  nature  performs  the  functions 
of  development  in  an  exquisitely  gentle  manner; 
with  her,  no  violent  contrasts  occur ; Harmony  and 
ordei  are  the  attributes  of  growth  in  her  process. 
Further,  as  hair  is  analogous  in  many  respects  to 
Horn,  Albumen,  Gelatine,  &c.,  and  contains  a large 
percentage  of  Nitrogen,  an  element  which  always 
has  a tendency  to  enter  the  Inorganic  state,  it 
behoves  us  to  be  careful  in  the  application  of  Stimuli 
and  to  remember  that  though  Nature  has  always,  or 
usually,  a reserve  of  latent  force,  we  should  not 
make  her  yield  it  by  extreme  measures.  The  average 
rate  of  growth  of  hair  being  from  five  to  seven  inches 
per  annum,  if  we,  by  use  of  stimuli,  develope  a 
more  rapid  growth,  there  will  undoubtedly  ensue 
a corresponding  weakness — Patience  is  therefore 
requisite : if  the  hair  has  prematurely  disappeared, 
care  and  perseverance  will  certainly  operate  a cure; 
the  treatment  most  effectual,  will  not  indeed  recreate 
the  hair,  but  it  will  place  the  skin  in  such  a condition, 
by  removing  the  effete  matter  from  the  surface,  as  to 
promote  oxidation  and  aeration  of  the  cuticle  and 
and  thus  leaves  the  growth  untrammelled.  Where 
hair  has  grown,  it  may  be  reasonably  expected, 
impediments  being  removed,  to  grow  again,  as  the 
organization  for  its  production  exists  and  activity 
only  is  necessary  in  the  secretory  vessels  ; months 
may  elapse  before  success  ensues,  yet  when  favourable 
conditions  exist,  restoration  proceeds  rapidly.  But 
to  secure  this  object,  care  must  be  perpetual,  surface 
circulation  must  be  promoted  and  the  whole  area  of 
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baldness  vitalized  by  stimulating  ap2ilications,  as 
successful  growth  can  only  be  looked  for  after 
exfoliation  of  the  deadened  surface  tissues,  such 
new  growth  being  mainly  dependant  on  the 
permeability  of  the  skin. 

The  management  of  the  hair  under  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  life,  is  extremely  simple,  but  it  should 
be  ever  in  accordance  with  recognized  physiological 
facts,  the  essential  conditions  involving  that  of 
keeping  the  hair  and  skin  of  the  head  quite  clean. 
Now,  in  order  to  effect  this  “ sine  qua  non  ” of  health, 
we  must  of  necessity,  have  frequent  recourse  to 
brushing  and  washing.  Particular  care  should  be 
used  in  the  selection  of  the  liquids  employed  for  the 
latter  purpose.,  as  the  hair  is  eminently  hygro- 
scopic and  imbibes  moisture  with  astonishing  avidity ; 
when  in  a humid  state  of  the  atmosphere,  hair, 
newly  curled  speedily  resumes  its  previous  straight 
formation — we  witness  an  instance  of  this  quick 
absorption.  Undoubtedly  very  injurious  results  are 
distinctly  traceable  to  the  improper  selection  of 
stimulating  applications,  persevered  in  often  until 
their  use  is  contra-indicated ; and  although  this  be 
an  incontrovertible  fact  and  one  which  assuredly 
serves  to  impress  the  strong  necessity  for  caution  in 
their  use,  it  by  no  means  bears  out  the  conclusion 
into  which  many  precipitately  rush,  that  all  and 
every  treatment  of  the  hair,  is  consequently  useless,  if 
not  pernicious.  This  is  not  only  an  error,  but  an 
error  of  a very  hurtful  tendency,  as  under  its 
influence,  many  are  led  to  discard  every  other 
material  for  head  washes,  excepting  water,  which, 
however  excellent  a thing  it  may  be  held  to  be,  is  of 
little,  avail  where  nature  evidently  stands  in  need 
of  stimuli  for  the  invigoration  of  impaired  and 
torpid  vitality.  We  all  lead,  more  or  less,  an 
artificial  existence,  and  as  a necessary  result  of  such  a 
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mode  of  life,  we  all  pay  our  tax  in  various  penalties  ; 
amongst  these  a prominent  one  is,  that  the  condition 
of  the  hair  is  debilitated  and  that  it  does  not  last  as 
long  as  it  should  do.  We  require  stimuli  of  various 
kinds.  The  washes  employed  to  obviate  this  want, 
should  not  however  contain  free  alkalies,  the  structure 
of  the  hair  being  speedily  destroyed  by  the  generous 
use  of  Caustic  Alkali ; but  though  not  strictly 
Alkaline,  they  may  with  much  advantage  be  detergent. 

As  regards  the  anointing  of  the  hair,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  remark  how  much  the  beauty  and 
lustre  of  that  appendage  are  heightened  by  the 
practise.  The  “ Nitidi  Capelli,”  and  the  “ Odoratas 
“ Comas,”  have  ever  been  sources  of  pleasure  and 
admiration  to  civilized  taste.  Negligence  in  this 
respect  must  be  relegated  to  dames  of  a Spartan 
mould,  in  whom  alone  it  can  be  tolerated, 

Incomptam  Lacsenas 
More  Comam,  religata  nodnm. 

and  who  share  it  with  the  Furies  and  Gorgons  dire ; 
the  “ Passi  Capilli,”  wildly  dishevelled  are  wisely 
restricted  to  Madness,  Grief  and  Saganism. 

The  unguent  to  be  used,  should  be  of  an  easily 
diffusible  character,  leaving  no  residue  whatever  on 
evaporation.  This  is  of  great  importance,  for  it  is 
a first  principle  that  the  exhalations  of  the  skin 
should  never  be  checked,  nor  should  particles  of 
oleaginous  matter  be  suffered  to  remain  coagulated 
on  its  surface.  A pommade  to  be  of  real  utility, 
should  possess  the  following  characteristics  : into  its 
composition  there  should  enter,  no  essential  oil,  no 
mineral  ingredient,  no  easily  decomposable . matter, 
likely  to  turn  acid ; neither  should  it  be  thick,  but 
on  the  contrary  of  such  a consistence  as  to  be  easily 
assimilated  ; for  we  must  recollect  that  in  the  appli- 
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cation  of  unguents,  we  are  not  supplying  nutrition 
to  the  hair,  but  we  are  placing  it,  through  the 
medium  of  a proper  application,  under  such  a 
condition,  that  nature  shall  be  best  able  to  perform 
the  function  of  nutrition.  The  use  of  a small 
quantity  of  such  carefully  prepared  pommade,  is  also 
very  necessary  for  naturally  curled  hair  ; it  supplies 
a want  felt  by  all  so  endowed,  curly  hair  being, 
almost  without  exception,  dry  and  consequently  hard. 
Excessive  use,  however,  of  even  the  best  pommades, 
is  hurtful,  as  aeration  of  the  surface,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  of  higher  importance,  is  obstructed 
thereby.  In  its  use  therefore,  sufficient"  for  only 
twenty-four  hours  evaporation,  should  be  employed 
at  one  time.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  arranging 
and  dressing  the  hair,  no  experienced  persons  can 
entertain  a doubt,  that  the  oftener  the  fashion  of  it 
is  changed,  the  better  is  it  for  the  hair  itself. 

Climate,  besides  its  great  influence  on  colour, 
possesses  great  power  over  the  shape  of  the  hair. 
Instances  have  come  under  my  notice,  where 
Europeans  residing  for  a length  of  time  in  the  Torrid 
Zone,  have  found,  under  the  influence  of  the  Tropical 
Sun,  their  previously  straight  hair  become  crisp  and 
curly,  resembling  in  many  particulars  the  hair  of 
the  Negro.  No  doubt  the  intense  solar  radiation  has 
caused  the  evaporation  of  some  of  the  Capillary 
constituents. 

We  all  admire  light  wavy  hair  ; but  when  the 
undulating  appearance  is  produced  by  artificial  means, 
the  tubes  of  the  hair  are  crushed  and  flattened,  and 
harshness,  brittleness  and  tendency  to  split,  result  as 
in  naturally  curled  hair  ; the  fibre  of  the  hair  is 
crushed  by  the  curling  irons  into  the  form  of  an 
ellipse,  and  this  elliptic  form  gives  .to  the  hair  its 
shape,  the  Medullary  canal  being  twisted  in  a 
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spiral  manner,  througliout  its  entire  length.  Now 
when  a curvilinear  or  spiral  appearance  exists,  such 
effect  is  always  attributable  to  growth  under 
resistance,  it  being  a well  known  fact,  that  develop- 
ment under  resistance,  usually  assumes  a spiral  form. 
In  fact  there  are  many  cogent  reasons,  altogether 
apart  from  the  dictum  of  Fashion,  why  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  hair  of  the  Fair  sex  should  be  constantly 
varied.  Many  cases  of  premature  baldness  are 
traceable  to  an  adherence  to  one  mode  for  too  long  a 
continuance,  the  hair  in  some  instances  being 
absolutely  torn  from  the  skin ; it  is  needless  to  say 
that  when  such  injury  is  thoroughly  established, 
the  chances  of  restoration  are  of  the  slightest  charac- 
ter. In  arranging  the  hair,  the  direction  of  its 
natural  inclination  should  be  consulted  and  indulged 
as  far  as  the  prevailing  coiffure  will  admit,  and  only 
such  deviations  made  as  will  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  fashion.  The  colour  must  be  resigned  to  the 
taste  of  the  individual ; the  complexion  and  the 
colour  of  the  eyes,  should,  no  doubt,  greatly  guide 
the  selection.  At  the  present  day  especially, 
Chemistry  lends  her  aid  to  the  feminine  toilet,  and 
any  shade  that  can  be  desired,  is  attainable.  Dark 
Hair,  at  all  times  highly  prized  amongst  the  Eastern 
Nations,  is  affected  by  many ; raven  tresses  and 
brilliant  eyes  were  sung  of  by  Horace  in  classic 
times  : 

“ Canebat 

Et  Lycum,  nigris  oculis,  nigroque 
Crine  decorem.” 

and  Shakespeare  says, 

“ black  brows  they  say 

“ Become  some  women  best,  so  that  there  is  not 
“ Too  much  hair  there,  but  in  a semicircle 
“ Or  half  moon,  made  with  a pen.” 
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Our  neighbours  of  Gaul,  in  days  of  yore,  did 
especial  homage  and  fealty  to  dark  hair ; but  under 
the  present  regime,  the  colour  receiving  most 
devotion,  is  golden,  approaching  to  auburn,  the 
“ flava  coma  ” of  Pyrrha  of  the  golden  tresses 
immortalized  by  Horace, 

“ Cui  flavam  religas  comam, 

“ Simplex  munditiisf  ’* 

The  Italians,  during  the  brilliant  Cinque  Cento 
period,  evinced  a similar  partiality,  a beautiful 
example  of  which,  the  magic  brush  of  Titian  has 
immortalized.  This  colour  too,  appropriates  to  itself 
the  attributes  of  peculiar  fineness ; this  quality,  how- 
ever, does  not  by  any  means  imply  weakness,  for 
fine  hair  in  a healthy  condition  is  as  capable  of 
resisting  force  and  is  possessed  of  as  much  elasticity  as 
the  harsher  varieties.  Many  Authors  maintain  that 
long  hair  is  prejudicial  to  health — be  this  as  it  may,  it 
undoubtedly  requires  more  nutriment  for  its  support 
and  hence  the  secretory  vessels  are  imbued  with 
greater  activity  to  meet  the  demand  upon  them. 
When  the  secretory  vessels  have  thus  become  very 
active  in  catering  for  long  tresses,  Dr.  Parr  affirms 
that  suddenly  cutting  them  off,  has  been  to  his 
knowledge,  injurious,  and  attended  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  plethora ; while  thick  hair,  may  in  turn 
become  debilitating  from  the  undue  warmth  and 
perspiration  which  it  encourages.  However  much 
the  Delphie  Deity  may  have  rejoiced  in  unshorn 
locks, 

Intonsum  pueri  dicite,  Cyntheum.” 

the  taste  is  not  prevalent  amongst  mortals.  Flowing 
ringlets  or  long  pendent  locks,  are  not,  at  the  present 
day,  supposed  to  consort  well  with  the  tone  of 
vigour  and  energy  which  best  become  the  masculine 
face.  The  advice  therefore  which  is  tendered  by 
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the  best  judges  in  this  matter,  to  have  the  hair 
submitted  to  the  soizzors,  at  least  monthly,  needs  no 
urging  ; little  fear  need  be  apprehended  that  effusion 
will  take  place ; or  if  it  does,  nature  will  repair  the 
damage  by  that  very  gentlest  of  all  remedies, 
coagulation. 

i 

I cannot  finish  this  little  book  without  a reference 
to  what  is  appropriately,  the  finale — those  conditions 
where  nature  fails  to  perform  her  functions  and  art 
steps  in  to  supply  her  place : And  when  we  think 
how  light  to  the  wearer  is  the  densest  crown  of  hair, 
of  Nature’s  gift,  and  how  perfect  is  the  ventilation, 
it  can  well  be  understood,  how  delicate  the  task 
that  Art  has  to  accomplish ; and  with  constantly 
progressive  improvements,  well  has  she  succeeded ; so 
perfect  is  the  weaving  and  so  transparent  and 
delicate  the  material  used  for  the  partings,  in 
the  best  specimens,  that  detection  is  impossible 
in  the  innocent  deception,  and,  what  is  really  more 
important,  no  discomfort  is  experienced  in  the 
use  of  them.  And  for  those  to  whom  Nature  has 
been,  whether  niggard  or  lavish,  but  who  are  not 
satisfied  with  their  allotment,  delighting  in  rich 
profusion  of  tresses,  the  market  places  of  Europe 
send  plentiful  supplies  of  the  sunniest  golden,  or 


“ ebon  locks 


“ As  glossy  as  a heron’s  wing 
« Upon  the  turban  of  a King.” 
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